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Republican  Handbook, 

V  1904  V 


The  Nominations. 

THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  AND  HOW  COMPOSED. 


On  June  21,  1904,  the  Republican  Party,  by  its  duly  chosen  delegates,  met  in  National  Convention  at  Chicago, 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  On  June  23  the  Convention  nominated: 


The  Republican  Convention  of  1904  consisted  of  994  delegates,  2  delegates  from  each  Congressional  District  in  tha 
country,  and  4  ‘rom  each  state,  together  with  «he  42  representing  the  territories,  making  the  994. 

A  majority  of  the  Convention,  or  498,  was  necessary  to  a  choice. 

On  the  call  of  the  roll  of  states,  Theodore  Roosevelt  received  every  vote  of  the  Convention  and  vVas  declared  the 
nominee  for  President  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Charles  Warren  Fairbanks  received  the  same  unanimous  vote  for  Vice  President. 
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ENUNCIATION  OF  PRINCIPLES  ON  WHICH  THE  CAMPAIGN  WILL  BE  MADE. 


Fifty  years  ago  the  Republican  party  came 
into  existence,  dedicated  among  other  pur¬ 
poses  to  the  great  task  of  arresting  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  human  slavery.  In  1860  it  elect¬ 
ed  its  first  President.  During  twenty-four 
of  the  forty-four  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  election  of  Lincoln  the  Republican 
party  has  held  complete  control  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  For  eighteen  more  of  the  forty- 
four  years  if  has  held  partial  control  through 
the  possession  of  one  or  two  branches  of 
the  government,  while  the  Democratic  party, 
during  the  same  period,  has  had  complete 
control  for  only  two  years.  This  long  tenure 
of  power  by  the  Republican  party  is  not  aue  I 
to  chance.  It  is  a  demonstration  that  the  ! 
Republican  party  has  commanded  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  American  people  for  nearly  two 
generations  to  a  degree  never  equaled  in 
our  history,  and  has  displayed  a  high  ca¬ 
pacity  for  rule  and  government  which  has 
been  mad3  even  more  conspicuous  by  the  in¬ 
capacity  and  infirmity  of  purpose  shown  by 
Us  opponents. 

Added  Luster  to  the  Party  Traditions. 

The  Republican  party  entered  upon  its 
present  period  of  complete  supremacy  in 
1897.  We  have  every  right  to  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  the  work  since  then  accom¬ 
plished,  for  it  has  added  luster  even  to  the 
traditions  of  the  party  which  carried  the  [ 
government  through  the  storms  of  civil  war.  j 

We  then  found  the  country  after  four  '• 
years  of  Democratic  rule  in  evil  plight,  op-  j 
pressed  with  misfortune  and  doubtful  of  the 
future.  Public  credit  had  been  lowered,  the 
revenues  were  declining,  the  debt  was  grow¬ 
ing,  the  administration’s  attitude  toward 
Spain  was  feeble  and  mortifying,  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  values  was  threatened  and  uncertain, 
labor  was  unemployed,  business  was  sunk  in 
the  depression  which  had  suceeded  the 
panic  of  1893,  hope  was  faint  and  confidence 
was  gone. 

Replaced  Sectional  by  Uniform  Protec¬ 
tion.  1 

We  met  these  unhappy  conditions  vigor¬ 
ously,  effectively  and  at  once.  We  replaced 
a  Democratic  tariff  law,  based  on  free  trade 
principles  and  garnished  with  sectional  pro¬ 
tection,  by  a  consistent  protective  tariff  and 
Industry,  free  from  oppression  and  stimulat¬ 
ed  by  the  encouragement  of  wise  laws  ex¬ 
panded  to  a  degree  never  before  known,  has 
conquered  new  markets  and  has  created  a 
volume  of  exports  which  has  surpassed  imag- 
niation.  Under  the  Dingley  tariff  labor  has 
been  fully  employed,  wages  have  risen  and 
gll  industries  have  revived  and  prospered. 

We  firmly  established  the  gold  standard, 
Which,  was  then  menaced  with  destruction. 


Confidence  returned  to  business  amd  confi¬ 
dence  an  •  unexampled  prosperity. 

For  deficient  revenues,  supplemented  by 
improvident  issues  of  bonds,  we  gave  the 
country  an  income  which  produced  a  large 
surplus  and  which  enabled  us  only  four 
years  after  the  Spanish  War  had  closed  to 
remove  over  one  hundred  millions  of  annual 
war  taxes,  reduced  the  public  debt,  and 
lower  the  interest  charges  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Public  Credit  Raised. 

The  public  credit,  which  had  been  so  low¬ 
ered  that  in  time  of  peace  a  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration  made  large  loans  at  extrava¬ 
gant  rates  of  interest  in  order  to  pay  cur¬ 
rent  expenditures,  rose  under  Republican  ad¬ 
ministration  to  its  highest  point  and  en¬ 
abled  us  to  borrow  at  2  per  cent.,  even  in 
time  of  war. 

We  refused  to  palter  longer  with  the 
miseries  of  Cuba.  We  fought  a  quick  and 
victorious  war  with  Spain.  We  set  Cuba 
free,  governed  the  island  for  three  years  and 
then  gave  it  to  the  Cuban  people  with  order 
restored,  with  ample  revenues,  with  educa¬ 
tion  and  public  health  established,  free  from 
debt  and  connected  with  the  United  States  by 
wise  provisions  for  our  mutual  interests. 

We  have  organized  the  government  of 
Porto  Rico  and  its  people  now  enjoy  peace, 
freedom,  order  and  prosperity. 

In  the  Philippines  we  have  suppressed  in¬ 
surrection,  established  order  and  given  to 
life;  and  property  a  security  never  known 
there  before.  We  have  organized  civil  gov¬ 
ernment,  made  it  effective  and  strong  in  ad¬ 
ministration  and  have  conferred  upon  the 
people  of  those  islands  the  largest  civil  lib¬ 
erty  they  have  ever  enjoyed. 

Isthmian  Canal  an  Accomplished  Fact. 

By  our  possession  of  the  Philippines  we 
were  enabled  to  take  prompt  and  effective 
action  in  the  relief  of  the  legations  at  Pe¬ 
king  and  a  decisive  part  iD  preventing  the 
partition  and  preserving  the  integrity  of 
China. 

The  possession  of  a  route  for  an  isthmian 
canal,  so  long  the  dream  of  American  states¬ 
manship,  is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  The 
great  work  of  connecting  the  Pacific  and  At¬ 
lantic  by  a  canal  is  at  last  begun  and  it  is 
due  to  the  Republican  party. 

We  have  passed  law’s  which  will  bring  the 
arid  lands  of  the  United  States  within  the 
area  of  cultivation. 

We  have  organized  the  Army  and  put  it 
in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 

We  have  passed  law’s  for  the  improvement 
and  support  of  the  militia. 

We  have  pushed  forward  the  building  of 
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the  navy,  the  defense  and  protection  of  our 
honob  and  our  interests. 

Our  administration  of  the  great  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  government  has  been  honest 
and  efficient  and  wherever  wrongdoing  has 
been  discovered  the  Republican  administra¬ 
tion  has  not  hesitated  to  probe  the  evil  and 
bring  offenders  to  justice  without  regard  to 
party  or  political  ties. 

Laws  enacted  by  the  Republican  party 
which  the  Democratic  party  failed  to  en¬ 
force  and  which  were  intended  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  against  the  unjust  dis¬ 
crimination  or  illegal  encroachment  of  vast 
aggregations  of  capital  have  been  fearlessly 
enforced  by  a  Republican  President,  and  new 
laws  insuring  reasonable  publicity  as  to  the 
operations  of  great  corporations  and  provid- 
!  ing  additional  remedies  for  the  prevention 
)  of  discrimination  in  freight  rates  have  been 
j  passed  by  a  Republican  Congress. 

The  Tariff  Plank  a  Guarded  One. 

In  this  record  of  achievement  during  the 
past  eight  years  may  be  read  the  pledges 
which  the  Republican  party  has  fulfilled.  We 
promise  to  continue  these  policies  and  we  de¬ 
clare  our  constant  adherence  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  principles. 

Protection  w’hich  guards  and  develops  our 
industries  is  a  cardinal  policy  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party.  The  measure  of  protection 
should  always  at  least  equal  the  difference 
j  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of .  protection  and  therefore  rates  of 
,  duty  should  be  readjusted  only  when  condi- 
!  tions  have  so  changed  that  the  public  inter- 
|  est  demands  their  alteration,  but  this  work 
j  cannot  safely  be  committed  to  any  other 
hands  than  those  of  the  Republican  party. 

I  To  intrust  it  to  the  Democratic  party  is  to 
invite  disaster.  Whether,  as  in  1892,  the 
1  Democratic  party  declared  the  protective 
J  tariff  unconstitutional,  or  whether  it  de- 
|  mands  tariff  reform  or  tariff  revision,  its 
real  object  is  always  the  destruction  of  the 
protective  system. 

However  specious  the  name,  the  purpose 
is  ever  the  same.  A  Democratic  tariff  has 
always  been  followed  by  business  adversity; 
a  Republican  tariff  by  business  prosperity. 

|  To  a  Republican  Congress  and  a  Republican 
President  this  great  question  can  be  safely 
intrusted.  When  the  only  free  trade  coun¬ 
try  among  the  great  nations  agitates  a  re¬ 
turn  to  protection  the  chief  protective  coun¬ 
try,  should  not  falter  in  maintaining  it. 

We  have  extended  w’idely  our  foreign  mar¬ 
kets.  and  the  belief  in  the  adoption  of  all 
practicable  methods  for  their  further  exten¬ 
sion,  including  commercial  reciprocity  wher¬ 
ever  reciprocal  arrangements  can  be  effected 
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consistent  with  the  principles  of  protection 
and  without  injury  to  American  agriculture, 
American  labor,  or  any  American  indu'-’ry. 

Uphold  the  Gold  Standard,  Says  Plat¬ 
form. 

We  believe  It  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  to  uphold  the  gold  standard 
and  the  integrity  and  value  of  our  national 
currency.  The  maintenance  of  the  gold 
standard,  established  by  the  Republican 
party,  cannot  safely  be  committed  to  the 
Democratic  party,  which  resisted  its  adop¬ 
tion  and  ha's  never  given  any  proof  since 
that  time  of  belief  in  it  or  fidelity  to  it." 

While  every  other  industry  has  prospered 
under  the  fostering  aid  of  Republican  leg¬ 
islation,  American  shipping  engaged  in  for¬ 
eign  trade  in  competition  with  the  low  cost 
of  construction,  low  wages  and  heavy  sub¬ 
sidies  of  foreign  governments  has  not  for 
many  years  received  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  adequate  encouragement 
of  any  kind.  We  therefore  favor  legislation 
which  will  encourage  and  build  up  the  Amer¬ 
ican  merchant  marine,  and  we  cordially  ap¬ 
prove  the  legislation  of  the  last  Congress 
which  created  the  merchant  marine  commis¬ 
sion  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

A  navy  powerful  enough  to  defend  the 
United  States  against  any  attack,  to  uphold 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  watch  over  oqr 
commerce  is  essential  to  the  safety  and  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people.  To  main¬ 
tain  such  a  navy  is  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party. 

We  cordially  approve  the  attitude  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  Congress  in  regard  to 
the  exclusion  of  Chinese  labor  and  promise 
a  continuance  of  the  Republican  policy  in 
that  direction. 

The  civil  service  law  was  placed  on  the 
statute  books  by  the  Republican  party, 
which  has  always  sustained  it,  and  we  re¬ 
new  our  former  declarations  that  it  shall 
be  thoroughly  and  honestly  enforced. 

We  are  always  mindful  of  the  country’s 
debt  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
United  States  and  we  believe  in  making 
ample  provision  for  them  and  in  the  liberal 
administration  of  the  pension  laws. 

We  favor  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter¬ 
national  differences  by  arbitration. 

We  commend  the  vigorous  efforts  made 
by  the  administration  to  protect  American 
citizens  in  foreign  lands  and  pledge  our¬ 
selves  to  insist  upon  the  just  and  equal  pro¬ 


tection  of  all  our  citizens  abroad.  It  is  the 
unquestioned  duty  of  the  government  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  all  our  citizens,  without  distinc¬ 
tion,  the  rights  of  travel  and  sojourn  in 
friendly  countries  and  we  declare  ourselves 
in  favor  of  all  proper  efforts  tending  to  that 
end. 

Our  great  interests  and  our  growing  com¬ 
merce  in  the  Orient  render  the  condition  of 
China  of  high  importance  to  the  United 
States.  We  cordially  commend  the  policy 
pursued  in  that  direction  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  President  McKinley  and  President 
Roosevelt. 

Trusts,  Capital  and  Labor. 

We  favor  such  congressional  action  as  shall 
determine  whether  by  special  discriminations 
the  elective  franchise  in  any  state  has  been 
unconstitutionally  limited,  and,  if  such  is 
the  case,  we  demand  that  representation  in 
Congress  and  in  the  electoral  colleges  shall 
be  proportionately  reduced,  as  directed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Combinations  of  capital  and  of  labor  are 
the  results  of  the  economic  movement  of  the 
age,  but  neither  must  be  permitted  to  "in¬ 
fringe  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
people.  Such  combinations  when  lawfully 
formed  for  lawful' purposes  are  alike  en¬ 
titled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws,  but 
both  are  subject  to  the  laws,  and  neither 
can  be  permitted  to  break  them. 

The  great  statesman  and  patriotic  Amer¬ 
ican,  William  McKinley,  who  was  re-elected 
by  the  Republican  party  to  the  presidency 
four  years  ago,  was  assassinated  just  at  the 
threshold'  of  his  second  term.  The  entire 
nation  mourned  his  untimely  death,  and  did 
that  justice  to  his  great  qualities  of  mind 
and  character  which  history  will  confirm  and 
repeat. 

Strong  Indorsement  of  Roosevelt. 

The  American  people  were  fortunate  in  his 
successor,  to  whom  they  turned  with  a  trust 
and  confidence  which  have  been  fully  justi¬ 
fied.  President  Roosevelt  brought  to  the 
great  responsibilities  thus  sadly  forced  upon 
him  a  clear  head,  a  brave  heart,  an  earnest 
patriotism,  and  his  high  ideals  of  public 
duty  and  public  service.  True  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Republican  party  and  to  the  poli¬ 
cies  which  that  party  had  declared,  he  has 
also  shown  himself  ready  for  every  emer¬ 
gency  and  has  poet  new  and  vital  questions 
with  ability  and  with  success. 

The  confidence  of  the  people  in  his  jus¬ 
tice,  inspired  by  his  public  career,  enabled 


him  to  render  personally  an  inestimable  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  country  by  bringing  about  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  coal  strike  which  threatened 
such  disastrous  results  at  the  opening  of  the 
winter  in  1902. 

Our  foreign  policy  under  his  administra¬ 
tion  has  not  only  been  able,  vigorous  and 
dignified,  but  in  the  highest  degree  successful. 
The  complicated  questions  which  arose  in 
Venezuela  were  settled  in  such  a  way  by 
President  Roosevelt  that  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  was  signally  vindicated  and  the  cause 
of  peace  and  arbitration  greatly  advanced, 
i  His  prompt  and  vigorous  action  in  Panama, 
whiph  we  commended  in  the  highest  terms, 
not  only  secured  to  us  the  canal  route,  but 
avoided  foreign  complications  which  might 
have  been  of  a  very  serious  character. 

He  has  continued  the  policy  of  President 
McKinley  in  the  Orient  and  our  position  in 
China,  signalized  by  our  recent  commercial 
treaty  with  that  empire,  has  never  been  so 
high. 

He  secured  the  tribunal  by  which  the 
vexed  and  perilous  question  of  the  Alaskan 
boundary  was  finally  settled. 

Whenever  crimes  against  humanity  have 
been  perpetrated  which  have  shocked  our 
people,  his  protest  has  been  made  and  our 
good  offices  have  been  tendered,  but  always 
with  due  regard  to  international  obligations. 

Under  his  guidance- we  find  ourselves  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  and  never  were 
we  more  respected  or  our  wishes  more  re¬ 
garded  by  foreign  nations. 

Pre-eminently  successful  in  regard  to  our 
foreign  relations,  he  has  been  equally  for¬ 
tunate  in  dealing  with  domestic  questions. 
The  country  has  known  that  the  public 
credit  and  the  national  currency  were  ab¬ 
solutely  safe  in  the  hands  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  he 
has  shown  not  only  courage,  but  the  wis¬ 
dom  which  understands  that  to  permit  laws 
to  be  violated  or  disregarded  opens  the  door 
to  anarchy,  while  the  just  enforcement  of 
the  law  is  the  soundest  conservatism.  He 
has  held  firmly  to  the  fundamental  Ameri¬ 
can  doctrine  that  all  men  must  obey  the 
law;  that  there  must  be  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  rich  and  poor,  between  strong  and 
weak,  but  that  justice  and  equal  protection 
under  the  law  must  be  secured  to  every 
citizen  without  regard  to  race,  creed  or 
condition. 

His  administration  has  been  throughout 
vigorous  and  honorable,  high-minded  and 
patriotic.  We  commend  it  without  reserva¬ 
tion  to  the  considerate  judgment  ot  tte 
American  people. 
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The  TSLotifications. 


Speeches  of 


Acceptance  of  the  Tresidential  and 


Vice  Tresidential 


Candidates. 


On  July  27,  1904,  the  Committee  of  Notification,  of  which  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  was  chairman,  visited  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  and  formally  informed  the  President  of  his  nomination,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  in  accepting  the  nomination,  made  this  response: 

*.  i  . 

Roosevelt’s  Response  to  Notification  Committee. 


Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Notifica¬ 
tion  Committee: 

1  am  deeply  sensible  of  the'high  honor  con¬ 
ferred  upon  me  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Republican  party  assembled  in  convention, 
and  I  accept  the  nomination  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  with  solemn  realization  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  I  assume.  I  heartily  approve  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  principles  which  the  Republican 
national  committee  has  adopted,  and  at 
aofne  future  day  I  shall  communicate  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  more  at  length  and  in  detail 
a  formal  written  acceptance  of  the  nomina¬ 
tion. 

Three  years  ago  I  became  President  be¬ 
cause  of  the  death  of  my  lamented  predeces¬ 
sor.  I  then  stated  that  it  was  my  purpose 
to;  carry  out  his  principles  and  policies  for 
the  honor  and  interest  of  the  country.  To 
the  best  of  my  ability  I  have  kept  the  prom¬ 
ise  thus  made.  If  next  November  my  coun¬ 
trymen  confirm  at  the  polls  the  action  of  the 
convention  you  represent,  I  shall,  under 
Providence,  continue  to  work  with  an  eye 
single  to  the  welfare  of  all  our  people. 

Administration  Content  to  Be  Judged 
bv  Record  of  Achievement. 

A  party  is  of  worth  only  in  so  far  as  it  pro¬ 
motes  the  national  interest,  and  every  offi¬ 
cial,  high  or  low,  can  serve  his  party  best 
by  rendering  to  the  people  the  best  service 
of  which  he  is  capable.  Effective  government 
comes  only  as  the  result  of  the  loyal  co¬ 
operation  of  many  different  persons.  The 
members  of  a  legislative  majority,  the  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  various  departments  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  legislative  and  execu¬ 
tive  branches  as  toward  each  other,  must 
work  together  with  subordination  of  self  to 
the  common  end  of  successful  government. 
We  vvlio  have  been  intrnsted  with 
power  as  public  servants  ilnring  the 
past  seven  years  of  administration  and 
legislation  now  come  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  content  to  he  judged  by  onr  record 
of  achievement.  i„  the  years  that  have 
gone  by  we  have  made  the  deed  square  with 
the  word:  and  if  we  are  continued  in  power 
we  shall  unswervingly  follow  out  the  great 
lines  of  public  policy  which  the  Republican 


party  has  already  laid  down;  a  public  policy 
to  which  we  are  giving,  and  shall  give,  a 
united,  and  therefore  an  efficient,  support. 

Republican  Appeal  Made  in  Wholly 

Different  Spirit  Than  the  Democratic. 

In  all  of  this  we  arc  more  fortunate 
than  our  opponents,  who  now  appeal 
for  confidence  on  the  ground,  which 
some  express  and  some  seek  to  have 
confidentially  understood,  that  if  tri¬ 
umphant  they  may  he  trusted  to  prove 
false  t o  every  principle  which  in  the 
last  eight  years  they  have  laid  down 
ns  vital,  and  to  leave  undisturbed 
those  very  acts  of  the  administration 
because  of  which  they  ask  that  the 
administration  itself  he  driven  from 
power.  Seemingly  their  present  atti¬ 
tude  as  to  their  past  record  is  that 
some  of  them  were  mistaken  and 
others  insincere.  We  make  our  appeal  in 
a  wholly  different  spirit.  We  are  not  con¬ 
strained  to  keep  silent  on  any  vital  question; 
we  are  divided  cn  no  vital  question;  our 
pqlicy  is  continuous,  aud  is  t"he  same  for 
all  sections  and  localities.  There  is  nothing 
experimental  about  the  government  we  ask 
the  people  to  continue  in  power,  for  our  per¬ 
formance  in  the  past,  our  proved  govern¬ 
mental  efficiency,  is  a  guarantee  as  to  our 
promises  for  the  future.  Our  opponents, 
either  openly  or  secretly,  according 
to  their  several  temperaments,  now 
nsk  the  people  to  trust  their  present 
promises  in  consideration  of  the  fuct 
that  they  intend  to  treat  their  past 
j  promises  as  noli  and  void.  We  know 
onr  own  minds  and  we  have  kept  of 
the  same  mind  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  give  to  our  policy  coher¬ 
ence  and  sanity.  In  such  a  funda¬ 
mental  matter  as  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  we  do  not  have  to  depend 
upon  promises,  hut  merely  to  ask  that 
onr  record  he  taken  as  an  earnest  of 
what  we  shall  continue  to  do. 

Trust  Laws  Enforced;  Betrayal  of  Trust 
Punished. 

In  dealing  with  the  great  organizations 
known  as  trusts,  we  do  not  have  to  explain 
why  the  laws  were  not  enforced,  but  to  point 
out  that  they  actually  have  been  enforced 
and  that  legislation  has  been  enacted  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  their  enforce¬ 


ment.  We  do  not  have  to  propose  to  “turn 
the  rascals  out,"  for  we  have  shown  in  every 
deed  that  whenever  by  diligent  investigation 
a  public  official  can  be  found  who  has  be¬ 
trayed  his  trust  he  will  be  punished  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law  without  regard  to 
whether  he  was  appointed  under  a  Republican 
or  a  Democratic  administration.  This  is  the 
efficient  way  to  turn  the  rascals  out  and  to 
keep  them  out,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  sin¬ 
cerity.  Moreover  the  betrayals  of  trust  in 
the  last  seven  years  have  been  insignificant 
in  number  when  compared  with  the  extent 
of  the  public  service.  Never  has  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  government  been 
on  a  cleaner  and  higher  levels  never 
has  the  public  work  of  the  nation  been 
done  more  honestly  and  efficiently. 

Unwise  to  Change  Policies  Which  Have 
Worked  So  Well. 

Assuredly  It  is  unwise  to  change  the  poli¬ 
cies  which  have  worked  so  well  and  which 
are  now  working  so  well.  Prosperity  has 
come  at  home.  The  national  honor  and  in¬ 
terest  have  been  upheld  abroad.  We  have 
placed  the  finances  of  the  nation  upon  a 
sound  gold  basis.  We  have  done  this  with 
the  aid  of  many  who  were  formerly  our  op¬ 
ponents,  but  who  would  neither  openly  sup¬ 
port  nor  silently  acquiesce  in  the  heresy  of 
unsound  finance;  and  we  have  done  it  against 
the  convinced  and  violent  opposition  of  the 
mass  of  our  present  opponents  who  still 
refuse  to  recant  the  unsound  opinions  which 
for  the  moment  they  think  it  inexpedient 
to  assert.  We  know  what  we  mean  when 
we  speak  of  an  honest  and  stable  currency. 
We  mean  the  same  thing  from  year  to  year. 
We  do  not  have  to  avoid  a  definite 
and  conclusive  committal  on  the  most 
important  issue  which  has  recently 
been  before  the  people,  and  which  may 
at  any  time  in  the  near  future  he  be¬ 
fore  them  again.  Upon  the  principles 
which  underlie  this  issue  the  convictions 
of  half  of  our  number  do  not  .clash 
with  those  of  the  other  half.  So  long 
as  the  Republican  party  is  in  power 
the  gold  standard  is  settled,  not  as 
a  matter  of  temporary  political  ex¬ 
pediency.  not  because  of  shifting  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  production  of  gold  in 
certain  mining  centers,  but  in  accord* 
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ance  with  what  we  regard  as  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  national  mo¬ 
rality  and  wisdom. 

Under  the  financial  legislation  which  we 
have  enacted  there  is  now  ample  circulation 
for  every  business  need;  and  every  dollar 
of  this  circulation  is  worth  a  dollar  in  gold. 
We  have  reduced  the  interest-bearing  debt 
and  in  still  larger  measure  the  interest  on 
that  debt.  All  of  the  war  taxes  imposed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  War  have  been  removed 
with  a  view  to  relieve  the  people  and  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  an  unnecessary 
surplus.  The  result  is  that  hardly  ever  be¬ 
fore  have  the  expenditures  and  income  of  tht 
government  so  closely  corresponded.  In  the 
fiscal  iyear  that  has  just  closed  the  excess 
of  inc!ome  over  the  ordinary  expenditures 
was  §9,000,000.  This  does  not  take  account 
of  {he  fifty  millions  expended  out  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  surplus  for  the  purchase  of  the 
isthmian  canal.  It  is  an  extraordinary  proof 
of  the  sound  financial  condition  of  the  na¬ 
tion  that  instead  of  following  the  usual 
course  in  such  matters  and  throwing  the 
burden  upon  posterity  by  an  issue  of  bonds, 
we  were  able  to  make  the  payment  outright 
and  yet  after  it  to  have  in  the  treasury  a 
surplus  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  mill¬ 
ions.  Moreover,  we  were  able  to  pay  this 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  out  'of  hand  without 
causing  the  slightest  disturbance  to  dusi- 
ness  conditions. 

Readjustment  of  Tariff  Whenever  Need 
Arises. 

We  have  enacted  a  tariff  law  under  which 
during  the  past  few  years  the  country  has 
attained  a  height  of  material  well-being 
never  before  reached.  Wages  are  higher 
than  ever  before.  That  whenever  the 
need  arises  there  should  he  a  read¬ 
justment  ot  the  tariff  schedules  is  un¬ 
doubted:  hut  such  changes  can  with 
safety  he  made  only  by  those  whose 
devotion  to  the  principle  of  a  protec¬ 
tive  tariff  is  beyond  question ;  for  other¬ 
wise  the  changes  would  amount  not  to 
readjustment,  hut  to  repeal.  The  read¬ 
justment  w  lien  made  must  maintain 
and  not  destroy  the  protective  princi¬ 
ple.  To  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  this  is  vital;  but  perhaps  no  other 
man  is  so  much  interested  as  the  wage¬ 
worker  in  the  maintenance  o£  our  present 
system,  both  as  regards  the  finances  and  the 
tariff.  The  standard  of  living  of  onr 
wage  workers  is  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  country,  and  it  cannot  so 
remain  unless  we  have  a  protective 
tariff  which  shall  always  keep  ns  a 
minimum  a  rate  of  duty  sufficient  to 
cover  the  difference  between  the  la¬ 
bor  cost  here  and  abroad.  Those  who, 
like  onr  opponents,  “denounce  protec¬ 
tion  as  a  robbery.”  thereby  explicitly 
commit  themselves  to  the  proposition 
that  if  they  were  to  revise  the  tariff 
no  heed  would  he  paid  to  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  meeting  this  difference  between 
the  standards  of  living  for  wage 
workers  here  and  in  other  countries; 
and  therefore  on  this  point  their  an¬ 
tagonism  to  our  position  is  funda¬ 
mental.  Here  again  we  ask  that  their 
promises  and  ours  be  judged  by  what  has 
been  done  in  the  immediate  past.  We  ask 
that  sober  and  sensible  men  compare  the 
workings  of  the  present  tariff  law,  and  the 
conditions  which  obtain  under  it,  with  the 
workings  of  the  preceding  tariff  law  of  1891 
and  the  conditions  which  that  tariff  of  1894 
helped  to  bring  about. 

Belief  in  Reciprocity  as  Outlined  in 
McKinley’s  Last  Speech. 

We  believe  in  reciprocity  with  for¬ 
eign  nations  on  the  terms  outlined  in 
President  McKinley’s  last  speech,  j 
which  urged  the  extension  of  our  for¬ 


eign  markets  by  reciprocal  agree¬ 
ments  whenever  they  could  he  made 
without  injury  to  American  industry 
and  labor,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
only  great  reciprocity  treaty  recently  adopt¬ 
ed — that  with  Cuba — was  finally  opposed  al¬ 
most  alone  by  the  representatives  of  the 
very  party  which  now  states  that  it  favors 
reciprocity.  And  here  again  we  ask  that  the 
worth  of  our  words  be  judged  by  comparing 
their  deeds  with  ours.  On  this  Cuban  reci¬ 
procity  treaty  there  were  at  the  outset  grave 
differences  of  opinion  among  ourselves;  and 
the  notable  thing  in  the  negotiation  and  rat¬ 
ification  of  the  treaty,  and  in  the  legislation 
which  carried  it  into  effect,  was  the  highly 
practicaLmanner  in  which  without  sacrifice 
of  principle  these  differences  of  opinion 
were  reconciled.  There  was  no  rupture  of 
a  great  party,  but  an  excellent  practical 
outcome,  the  result  of  the  harmonious  co¬ 
operation  of  two  successive  Presidents  and 
two  successive  Congresses.  This  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  governing  capacity  which  en¬ 
titles  us  to  the  confidence  of  the  people 
not  only  in  our  purposes  but  in  our  practical 
ability  to  achieve  those  purposes.  Judging 
by  the  history  of  the  last  twelve  years, 
down  to  this  very  month,  isthere  justification 
for  believing  that  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  and  with  similar  initial  differences 
of  opinion,  our  opponents  would  have 
achieved  any  practical  result? 

We  have  already  shown  in  actual  fact  that 
our  policy  is  to  do  fair  and  equal  justice  to 
all  men,  paying  no  heed  to  whether  a  man 
is  rich  or  poor;  paying  no  heed  to  his  race, 
his  creed  or  his  birthplace. 

Capital  and  Labor  to  Be  Held  to  Strict 
Obedience  to  the  Law. 

We  recognize  the  organization  of  capital 
and  the  organization  of  labor  as  natural 
outcomes  of  our  industrial  system.  *  Each 
kind  of  organization  is  to  be  favored  so 
long  as  it  acts  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  of 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  Each  is  to 
be  granted  the  full  protection  of  the  law, 
and  each  in  turn  is  to  be  held  to  a  strict 
obedience  to  the  law,  for  no  man  is  above  it 
and  no  man  below  it.  The  humblest  indi¬ 
vidual  is  to  have  his  rights  safeguarded  as 
scrupulously  as  those  of  the  strongest  or¬ 
ganization,  for  each  is  to  receive  justice,  no 
more  and  no  less.  The  problems  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  in  our  modern  industrial 
and  social  life  are  manifold,  but  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  approach  their  so-' 
lution  is  simply  the  spirit  of  honesty,  of 
courage  and  of  common  seriSe. 

In  inaugurating  the  great  work  of  irri¬ 
gation  in  the  West  the  administration  has 
been  enabled  by  Congress  to  take  one  of 
the  longest  strides  ever  taken  under  our 
government  toward  utilizing  our  vast  na¬ 
tional  domain  for  the  settler,  the  actual 
homemaker. 

Canal  Negotiations  Conducted  With 
Most  Scrupulous  Honor. 

Ever  since  this  continent  was  discovered 
the  need  of  an  Isthmian  Canal  to  connect  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  has  been  recognized; 
and  ever  since  the  birth  of  our  nation  such 
a  canal  has  been  planned.  At  last  the  dream 
has  become  a  reality.  The  Isthmian  Canal 
is  now  being  built  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  We  conducted  the  negotia¬ 
tion  for  its  construction  with  the  nicest  and 
most  scrupulous  honor,  and  in  a  spirit  of  the 
largest  generosity  toward  those  through 
whose  territory  it  was  to  run.  Every  sinis¬ 
ter  effort  which  could  be  devised  by  the  spir¬ 
it  of  faction  or  the  spirit  of  self  interest 


was  made  in  order  to  defeat  the  treaty  with 
Panama  and  thereby  prevent  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  this  work.'  The  construction  of 
the  canal  is  now  an  assured  fact;  but  most 
certainly  it  is  unwise  to  entrust  the  car¬ 
rying  out  of  so  momentous  a  policy  to  those 
who  have  endeavored  to  defeat  the  whole 
undertaking. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  been  so  conducted 
that,  while  not  one  of  our  just  claims  liaa 
been  sacrificed,  our  relations  with  all  foreign 
nations  are  now  of  the  most  peaceful  kind; 
there  is  not  a  cloud  on  the  horizon.  The  la3t 
cause  of  irritation  between  us  and  any  other 
nation  was  removed  by  the  settlement  of  the 
Alaskan  boundary. 

Monroe  Doctrine  a  Living  Reality. 

In  the  Caribbean  Sea  we  have  made  good 
our  promises  of  independence  to  Cuba,  and 
have  proved  our  assertion  that  our  mission 
in  the  island  was  one  of  justice  and  not  of 
self  aggrandizement;  and  thereby  no  less  thau 
by  our  action  in  Venezuela  and  Panama  we 
have  shown  that  tlie  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  a  living  reality,  designed  for  the 
hnrt  of  no  nation,  bat  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  civilization  on  the  western 
continent,  and  for  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Our  steady  growth  in  power  has 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  a  strengthening  dis¬ 
position  to  use  this  power  with  strict  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others,  and  for  the  cause 
of  international  justice  and  goodwill. 

We  earnestly  desire  friends!  ip  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  New  and  Old  Worlds;  and 
we  endeavor  to  place  our  relations  with  them 
upon  a  basis  of  reciprocal  advantage  instead 
of  hostility.  We  hold  that  the  prosperity 
of  each  nation  is  an  aid  and  not  a  hindrance 
to  the  prosperity  of  other  nations.  We 
seek  international  amity  for  the  same 
reasons  that  make  us  believe  in 
peace  within  our  own  borders;  and 
we  seek  this  pence  not  because  we 
are  afraid  or  unready,  lint  because 
we  think  that  peace  is  right  as  well 
as  advantageous. 

American  interests  in  the  Pacific  have 
rapidly  grown.  American  enterprise  has  laid 
a  cable  across  this,  the  greatest  of  oceans. 
We  have  proved  in  effective  fashion  that  we 
wish  the  Chinese  Empire  well  and  desire 
its  integrity  and  independence. 

Larger  Share  of  Government  to  Fili¬ 
pinos. 

Our  foothold  in  the  Philippines  greatly 
strengthens  our  position  in  the  competition 
for  the  trade  of  the  East;  but  we  are  gov¬ 
erning  tbe  Philippines  in  the  interest  of  the 
Philippine  people  themselves.  We  have 
already  given  them  a  large  share  in  their 
government,  and  our  purpose  is  to  increase 
this  share  as  rapidly  as  they  give  evidence 
of  increasing  fitness  for  the  task.  The  great 
majority  of  the  officials  of  the  islands, 
whether  elective  or  appointive,  are  already 
native  Filipinos.  We  are  now  providing  for 
a  legislative  assembly.  This  is  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  in  the  future,  and  it  would 
be  eminently  unwise  to  declare  what  our 
next  step  will  be  until  this  first  step  has 
been  taken  and  the  results  are  manifest.  To 
have  gone  faster  than  we  have  already  gone 
in  giving  the  islanders  a  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  measure  of  self  government  would  have 
beep,  disastrous.  At  the  present  moment-  to 
give  political  independence  to  the  islands 
would  result  in  thj  immediate  loss  of  civil 
rights,  personal  liberty  and  public  order,,  as 
regards  the  mass  of  the  Filipinos,  for  the 
majority  of  the  islanders  have  been  given 
these  great  boons  bv  us,  and  only  keep  them 
because  we  vigilantly  safeguard  and .  guar¬ 
antee  them.  To  withdraw  our  government 
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from  the  islands  at  this  time  would  mean  to 
the  average  native  the  loss  of  his  harely-won 
civil  freedom.  We  have  established  in  the 
islands  a  government  by  Americans  assisted 
by  Filipinos.  We  are  steadily  striving  to 
transform  this  into  self  government  by  the 
Filipinos  assisted  by  Americans. 

The  principles  which  we  uphold  should 
appeal  to  all  our  countrymen,  in  all  por¬ 


tions  of  our  country.  Above  all  they  should 
give  us  strength  with  the  men  and  women 
who  are  the  spiritual  heirs  of  those  who  up¬ 
held  the  hands  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  for 
we  are  striving  to  do  our  work  in  the  spirit 
with  which  Lincoln  approached  his.  During 
the  seven  years  that  have  just  passed  there 
is  no  duty,  domestic  or  foreign,  which  we 
have  shirked;  no  necessary  task  which  we  | 


have  feared  to  undertake,  or  which  we  have 
not  performed  with  reasonable  efficiency. 
We  have  never  pleaded  impotence.  We  have 
never  sought  refuge  in  criticism  and  com¬ 
plaint  instead  of  action.  We  face  the  future 
with  our  past  and  our  present  as  guarantors 
of  our  premises,  and  we  are  content  to  stand 
or  to  fall  by  the  record  which  we  have  made 
and  are  making. 


b  b  T>  T»  b  V  b 
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Senator  Tairbanks  Notified. 


On  August  3,  1904,  the  Committee  on  Notification,  of  which  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  of  New  York,  formerly  Secretary 
of  War,  was  chairman,  visited  Indianapolis  and  formally  informed '  Charles  \V.  Fairbanks  of  his  nomination  for 
Vice  President.  Senator  Fairbanks,  in  accepting  the  nomination,  replied  as  follows : 


i  a  1 

Fairbanks’  Speech  of  Acceotance, 


-  '<  i  ,\  ■ 

i . 

“Mr.  Root  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee:  I  thank  you  for  the  very  generous  terms 
in  which  you  have  conveyed  the  official  no¬ 
tification  of  my  nomination  for  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  The  unsolicited 
and  unanimous  nomination  by  the  Republican 
party  is  a  call  to  duty  which  I  am  pleased 
to  obey. 

“I  accept  the  commission  which  you  bring 
with  a  profound  sense  of  the  dignity  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  exalted  position  for 
which  I  have  been  nominated.  My  utmost 
endeavor  will  be  to  discharge  in  full  measure 
the  trust,  if  the  action  of  the  conventiton 
shall  meet  the  approval  of  the  American 
people. 

“The  platform  adopted  by  the  convention 
is  an  explicit  and  emphatic  declaration  of 
the  principles  in  entire  harmony  with  those 
policies  of  our  party  which  have  brought 
great  honor  and  prosperity  to  our  common 
country,  and  which,  if  continued,  will  bring 
us  like  blessings  in  the  future. 

“The  monetary  and  economic  policies  which 
have  been  so  forcibly  reannounced  lie  at  the 
very  foundation  of  our  industrial  life,  and 
are  essential  to  the  fullest  development  of 
our  national  strength.  They  give  ..vitality  to 
our  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  if  im¬ 
paired  or  overthrown,  there  would  inevitably 
ensue  a  period  of  industrial  depression,  to 
the  serious  injury  of  the  vast  interests  of 
both  labor  and  capital. 

People  Should  Have  Assurance  That 

Gold  Standard  Will  Be  Maintained. 

“The  Republican  party,  since  it  preserved 
the  integrity  of  the  republic  and  gave  free¬ 
dom  to  the  oppressed,  never  rendered  a  more 
important  service  to  the  country  than  when 
it  established  the  gold  standard.  Under  it 
we  have  increased  our  currency  supply  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  meet  the  normal  requirements  of 
business.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  made  frank  and  explicit  declaration  of 
the  inflexible  purpose  of  the  party  to  main¬ 
tain  the  gold  standard.  It  is  essential  not 
only  that  the  standard  should  be  as  good  as 
the  best  in  the  world,  but  that  the  people 


should  have  the  assurance  that  it  will  be 
so  maintained. 

“The  enemies  of  sound  money  were  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  suppress  mention  of  the  gold 
standard  in  the  platform  lately  adopted  by 
the  Democratic  National  Convention.  The 
leader  of  Democracy  in  two  great  national 
campaigns  has  declared  since  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  convention  that  as  soon  as  the 
election  is  over  he  will  undertake  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  forces  within  the  Democratic  party 
for  the  next  national  contest,  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  the  radical  policies  for  which 
his  element  of  the  party  stands.  He  frankly 
says  that  the  money  question  is  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  in  abeyance.  In  view  of  these  palpable 
facts,  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  aban¬ 
don  our  vigilance  in  safeguarding  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  our  money  system.  We  must  have 
not  only  a  President  who  is  unalterably 
committed  to  the  gold  standard,  but  both 
houses  of  Congress  in  entire  accord  with 
him  upon  the  subject. 

“In  Congress,  and  not  with  the  President, 
rests  the  supreme  power  to  determine  the 
standard  of  our  money.  Though  the  chief 
executive  should  oppose  the  Congress,  acting 
within  its  independent  constitutional  au¬ 
thority,  could  at  any  time  overthrow  or 
change  the  monetary  standard. 

Protective  Policy  Justified. 

“The  wisdom  of  our  protective  policy  finds 
complete  justification  in  the  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  country.  This  policy  ha,s 
become  a  most  vital  part  of  our  industrial 
system  and  must  be  maintained  unimpaired. 
When  altered  conditions  make  changes  in 
schedules  desirable,  their  modification  can 
be  safely  entrusted  to  the  Republican  party 
If  they  are  to  be  changed  by  the  enemies  of 
the  system  along  free  trade  lines,  uncertain¬ 
ty  would  take  the  place  of  certainty  and  a 
reaction  would  surely  follow  to  the  injury 
of  the  wage  earners  and  all  who  are  profita¬ 
bly  employed.  Uncertainty  undermines  con¬ 
fidence,  and  loss  of  confidence  breeds  con¬ 
fusion  and  distress  in  commercial  affairs. 


Roosevelt  Administration  Unsurpassed. 

“The.  convention  was  wise  not  only  in  its 
enunciation  of  party  policies,  but  in  its 
nomination  of  a  candidate,  for  the  presidency. 
During  the  last  three  years.  President 
Roosevelt  has  been  confronted  with  large 
and  serious  questions.  These  he  has  met 
and  solved  with  high  wisdom  and  courage. 
The  charges  made  against  him  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform  find  an  irrefutable  answer 
in  his  splendid  administration,  never  sur¬ 
passed  in  all  the  history  of  the  rep'ublic  and 
never  equaled  by  the  party  who  seeks  to  dis¬ 
credit  it. 

“The  election  of  the  President's  impera¬ 
tively  demanded  by  those  whose  success  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  continuance  of  a  safe,  con¬ 
servative  and  efficient  administration  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  We  have  an  ample  record  of 
deeds  done,  of  beneficent  things  accomplished 
in  the  public  interest.  The  vast  business  of 
the  government  has  been  well  administered. 
The  laws  have  been  enforced  fearlessly  and 
impartially.  The  treasury  has  ■  been  ade¬ 
quately  supplied  with  revenue,  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  credit  of  the  government  was  never  bet¬ 
ter.  Our  foreign  trade  balance  continues 
to  increase  our  national  wealth.  We  have 
adopted  an  irrigation  policy  which  will  build 
homes  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West.  The 
Panama  Canal,  the  hope  of  centuries,  is  in 
course  of  construction  under  the  sole  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  flag. 

“We  have  peace  and  great  prosperity  at 
heme  and  are  upon  terms  of  good  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  the  entire  world.  The  conditions 
constitute  the  strongest  possible  assurance 
of  the  future. 

“Later  I  shall  avail  myself  of  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  submit  to  you,  aDd  through 
you,  to  my  fellow  citizens,  a  fuller  expres¬ 
sion  of  my  views  concerning  the  questions 
now  in  issue. 

“Permit  me  again  to  thank  you  and  to  ex¬ 
press  the  belief  that  we  may  confidently  sub¬ 
mit  our  cause  to  the  candid  and  patriotic 
judgment  of  our  countrymen.” 
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President  Poosebelt 9 s  Letter 

of  A  cceptance. 


On  September  12  President  Roo 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  September  12,  1304. 

Hon.  J.  G.  Cannon,  Chairman  of  the 
Notification  Committee:  My  Dear  Sir — 
I  accept  the  nomination  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  tendered  me  by  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  and  cordially  ap¬ 
prove  the  platform  adopted  by  it.  In  writ¬ 
ing  this  letter  there  are  certain  points  upon 
which  I  desire  to  lay  especial  stress. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  out  from  the  utterances 
of  our  opponents  whar.  are  the  real  issues 
upon  which  they  propose  to  wage  this  cam¬ 
paign.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that,  having 
abandoned  most  of  the  principles  upon  which 
they  have  insisted  during  the  last  eight 
years,  they  now’  seem  at  a  loss,  both  as  to 
vhat  it  is  that  they  really  believe,  ar.<i  as 
to  how  firmly  they  shall  assert  their  belief 
in  anything.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
venture  resolutely  to  press  a  single  issue; 
as  soon  as  they  raise  one  they  shrink  from 
it  and  seek  to  explain  it  away.  Such  an  at¬ 
titude  is  the  probably  ineviiable  result  of  the 
effort  to  improvise  convictions;  for  when 
thus  improvised,  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  be  held  in  a  tentative  manner. 

The  party  now’  in  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  troubled  by  no  such  difficulties. 
We  do  not  have  to  gneas  nt  our  own 
convictions,  and  tlien  correct  the 
Riiess  if  it  seems  unpopular.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  which  we  profess  are  those  in 
which  we  Relieve  with  heart  and  soul 
and  strength.  Men  may  (filter  from  ns; 
but  they  cannot  accuse  ns  of  shifti¬ 
ness  or  Insincerity.  The  policies  we 
have  pursued  are  those  which  we 
earnestly  hold  as  essential  to  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare  and  repute.  Our  actions 
speak  even  louder  than  our  words  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  us.  We  base  our  appeal 
upon  what.  wre  have  done  and  are  doing,  upon 
our  record  of  administration  and  legislation 
during  the  last  seven  years,  in  which  we 
have  had  complete  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  We  intend  in  the  future  to  carry  on 
the  government  in  the  same  way  that  we 
have  carried  it  on  in  the  past. 

A  party  whose  members  are  radically  at 
variance  on  most  vital  issues,  and  if  united 
nt  all,  are  only  united  on  issues  w’here  their 
attitude  threatens  w  idespread  disaster  to  the 
whole  country,  cannot  be  trusted  to  govern 
In  any  matter.  A  party  which,  with 
facile  case,  changes  all  its  convic¬ 
tions  hefoi-e  election  cannot  he  trusted 
to  adhere  with  tenacity  to  any  prin¬ 
ciple  after  election.  A  party  fit  to 
govern  must  have  convictions.  In  1898 
the  Republican  party  came  into  power  and 
In  1900  it  retained  power  on  certain  definite 
pledges,  each  of  which  was  scrupulously  ful¬ 
filled.  But  in  addition  to  meeting  and  solv¬ 
ing  the  problems  which  were  issues  in  these 
campaigns,  it  also  became  necessary  to  meet 
•ther  problems  which  arose  after  election; 
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and  it  is  no  small  part  of  our  claim  to  public 
confidence  that  these  were  solved  with  the 
same  success  that  had  attended  the  solution 
of  those  concerning  which  the  battles  at  the 
polls  were  fought.  In  other  words,  our  gov¬ 
ernmental  efficiency  proved  equal  not  only 
to  the  tasks  that  were  anticipated,  but  to 
doing  each  unanticipated  task  as  it  arose. 

Some  Problems  Unforeseen. 

When  the  contest  of  1896  was  decided,  the 
question  ot  the  war  with  Spain  w-as  not  an 
issue.  When  the  contest  of  1900  was  decided, 
the  shape  which  the  Isthmian  Canal  question 
ultimately  took  could  not  have  been  foreseen. 
But  the  same  qualities  which  enabled  those 
responsible  for  making  and  administering 
the  laws  at  Washington  to  deal  successfully 
with  the  tariff  and  the  currency,  enabled 
them  also  to  deal  with  the  Spanish  War; 
and  the  same  qualities  which  enabled  then; 
to  act  wfisely  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Cuba, 
also  enabled  them  to  do  their  duty  as  re¬ 
gards  the  problems  connected  with  the  trusts 
and  to  secure  the  building  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal.  We  are  content  to  rest  our  case  be¬ 
fore  the  American  people  upon  the  fact  that 
to  adherence  to  a  lofty  ideal  wre  have  added 
proved  governmental  efficiency.  Therefore, 
our  promises  may  surely  be  trusted  as  regards 
any  issue  that  is  now’  before  the  people; 
and  we  may  equally  be  trusted  to  deal  with 
any  problem  which  may  hereafter  arise. 

Sc  well  has  the  work  been  done  that  our 
opponents  do  not  venture  to  recite  the  facts 
about  our  policies  or  acts,  and  then  oppose 
them.  They  attack  them  only  when  they 
have  first  misrepresented  them;  for  a  truth¬ 
ful  recital  would  leave  no  room  for  adverse 
comment. 

Panama  offers  an  instance  in  point.  Our 
opponents  can  criticse  what  we  did  in  Pan¬ 
ama  only  on  condition  of  misstating  what 
was  done.  The  Administration  behaved 
throughout  not  only  w'ith  good  faith,  but  with 
extraordinary  patience  and  large  generosity 
toward  those  with  whom  it  dealt.  It  was 
also  mindful  of  American  interests.  It  acted 
in  strict  compliance  with  the  law  passed  by 
Congress.  Had  not  Panama  been 
promptly  recognized,  and  the  transit 
across  the  1st  limns  kept  Open,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  our  treaty  rights  and 
obligations,  there  would  have  ensued 
endless  guerrilla  warfare  and  possibly 
foreign  complications;  while  all 
chance  of  building  the  canal  would 
have  been  deferred,  certainly  for 
years,  perhaps  for  a  generation  or 
more.  Criticism  of  the  action  in  this 
matter  is  simply  criticism  of  the  only 
possible  action  which  could  have  se¬ 
cured  the  building  of  the  canal;  as 
well  as  the  peace  and  quiet  which  we 
were.  In  treaty,  hound  to  preserve 
nlong  the  line  of  transit  across  the 


was  made  public,  as  follows: 

Isthmus.  The  service  rendered  this  country 
in  securing  the  perpetual  right  to  construct, 
maintain,  operate  and  defend  the  canal  was 
so  great  that  our  opponents  do  not  venture 
to  raise  tile  issue  in  straightforward  fashion; 
for  if  so  raised  there  would  be  no  issue.  The 
decisive  action  which  brought  about  this  De- 
neficent  result  was  the  exercise  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  powers  vested  In  him,  and  in 
him  alone,  by  the  Constitution;  the  power  to 
recognize  foreign  governments  by  entering 
into  diplomatic  relations  with  them,  and  the 
power  to  make  treaties  which,  when  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  become  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
Neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  matter 
has  there  been  the  slightest  failure 
to  live  up  to  the  Constitution  in  letter 
nud  in  spirit.  Hut  the  Constitution  must 
be  observed  positively  as  well  as  neg¬ 
atively.  The  President’s  duty  is  to  serve 
the  country  in  accordance  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tion;  and  I  should  be  derelict  in  my  duty  if 
I  used  a  false  construction  of  the  Constitution 
as  a  shield  for  weakness  and  timidity,  or  as 
an  excuse  for  governmental  impotence. 

Defense  of  Foreign  Policy. 

Similar  misrepresentation  is  the  one 
weapon  of  our  opponents  in  regard  to  our 
foreign  policy,  and  the  way  the  navy  has 
been  made  useful  in  carrying  out  this  policy. 
Here  again  all  that  we  ask  is  that  they 
truthfully  state  what  has  been  done,  and 
then  say  whether  or  not  they  object  to  it; 
for  if  continued  in  power  we  shall  continue 
our  foreign  policy  and  our  handling  of  the 
navy  on  exactly  the  same  lines  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past.  To  what  phase  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy,  and  to  what  use  of  the  navy,  do 
our  opponents  object?  Do  they  object  to 
the  way  in  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
been  strengthened  and  upheld?  Never  be¬ 
fore  has  this  doctrine  been  acquiesced  in 
abroad  as  it  is  now;  and  yet,  while  upholding 
the  rights  of  the  weaker  American  repub¬ 
lics  against  foreign  aggression,  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  lost  no  opportunity  to  point 
out  to  these  republics  that  those  who  seel: 
equity  should  come  with  clean  hands,  and 
that  whoever  claims  liberty  as  a  right  must 
accept  the  responsibilities  that  go  with  the 
exercise  of  the  right.  Do  our  opponents  ob¬ 
ject  to  what  was  done  in  reference  to  the 
petition  of  American  citizens  against  the 
Kishinef  massacre?  or  to  the  protest  against 
the  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Roumania? 
or  to  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  in 
behalf  of  the  Armenians  in  Turkey?  No 
other  administration  in  our  history,  no  other 
government  in  the  world,  has  more  con¬ 
sistently  stood  for  the  broadest  spirit  of 
brotherhood  in  our  common  humanity,  or 
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has  held  a  more  resolute  attitude  of  pro-  t 
test  against_  every  wrong  that  outraged  the 
civilization  of  the  age,  at  home  or  abroad. 
Do  our  opponents  object  to  the  fact  that 
the  international  tribunal  at  The  Hague  was 
rescued  from  impotence,  and  turned  into  a 
potent  instrument  for  peace  among  the  na-  j 
tions?  This  government  has  used  that  tri-  j 
bunal,  and  advocated  its  use  by  others,  in 
pursuance  of  Us  policy  to  promote  the  cause  ! 
of  international  peace  and  good  will  by  all 
honorable  methods.  In  carrying  out  this 
policy,  it  has  settled  dispute  after  dispute 
by  arbitration  or  by  friendly  agreement.  It  j 
has  behaved  toward  all  nations,  strong  or  ! 
weak,  with  courtesv,  dignity  and  justice; 
and  it  is  row  on  excellent  terms  with  all. 

Do  our  opponents  object  to  the  settlement 
of  the  Alaska  boundary  line?  Do  they  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  fact  that  after  freeing  Cuba  we 
gave  her  reciprocal  trade  advantages  with 
the  United  States,  while  at  the  same  time 
keeping  naval  stations  in  the  island  and  pro¬ 
viding  against  its  sinking  into  chaos,  or  be¬ 
ing  conquered  by  any  foreign  power? 
Do  they  object  to  the  fact  that  onr  flag 
now  flies  over  Porto  RlcOf  Do  they 
object  to  the  acnuisition  of  Hawaii? 
Once  they  “hanled  down”  onr  flag 
there;  we  have  hoisted  it  again;  do 
they  intend  once  more  to  haul  it  down! 
Do  they  object  to  the  part  we  played  in 
China?  Do  they  not  know  that  the  voice  of 
the  United  States  would  now  count  for  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  far  East  if  we  had  abandoned  the  j 
Philippines  and  refused  to  do  what  was 
done  in  China?  Do  they  object  to  the  fact 
that  this  government  secured  a  peaceful  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  troubles  in  Venezuela  two  j 
years  ago?  Do  they  object  to  the  presence  j 
of  the  ship  of  war  off  Colon  when  the  revo¬ 


lution  broke  out  in  Panama,  and  when  only 
the  presence  of  this  ship  saved  the  lives  of 
American  citizens,  and  prevented  insult  to 
the  flag?  Do  they  object  to  the  fact  that 
American  worships  appeared  promptly  at 
the  port  of  Beirut  when  an  effort  had  been 
made  to  assassinate  an  American  official, 
and  in  the  port  of  Tangier  when  an  American 
citizen  had  been  abducted?  and  that  in  each 
case  the  wrong  complained  of  was  righted 
and  expiated?  and  that  within  the  last  few 
days  the  visit  of  an  American  squadron  to 
Smyrna  was  followed  by  the  long-delayed 
concession  of  their  just  rights  to  those 
Americans  concerned  in  educational  work  in 


Turkey?  Do  they  object  to  the  trade  treaty 
with  China,  so  full  of  advantage  for  the  i 
American  people  in  the  future?  Do  they  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  fact  that  the  ships  carrying  the 
national  flag  now  have  a  higher  standard 
than  ever  before  in  marksmanship  and  in  | 
seamanship,  as  individual  units  and  as  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  squadrons  and  fleets?  If 
they  object  to  any  or  all  of  these  things,  we 
join  issue  with  them.  Our  foreign  policy 
has  been  not  oniy  highly  advantageous  to 
the  United  States,  but  hardly  less  advantage¬ 
ous  to  the  W'orld  as  a  whole.  Peace  and 
good  will  have  followed  iu  its  footsteps. 
The  government  has  shown  itself  no  less 
anxious  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  than 
insistent  that  the  rights  of  Americans  be 
respected  in  return.  As  for  the  navy,  it 
has  been  and  is  now'  the  most  potent  guar¬ 
antee  of  peace;  and  it  is  such  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  it  is  formidable,  and  ready  for  use. 


President’s  View  of  Pension  Order. 

When  our  opponents  speak  of  “encroach¬ 
ments”  by  the  Executive  upon  the  authority 
of  Congress  or  the  judiciary,  apparently  the 
act  they  ordinarily  have  in  view  is  Pension 
Order  No.  78,  issued  under  the  authority 
of  existing  law'.  This  order  directed  that 


hereafter  any  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  who 
had  reached  the  age  of  62  should  be  pre¬ 
sumptively  entitled  to  the  pension  of  $6  a 
month,  given  under  the  dependent  pension 
law  to  those  whose  capacity  to  earn  their 
livelihood  by  manual  labor  has  been  de¬ 
creased  50  per  cent.,  and  that  by  the  time 
the  age  of  70  was  reached  the  presumption 
should  be  that  the  physical  disability  was 
complete;  the  age  being  treated  as  an  evi¬ 
dential  fact  in  each  case.  This  order 
was  made  in  the  performance  of  a 
duty  impcsed  upon  the  President  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  which  requires  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  to  make  regulations  to  govern  the 
subordinates  of  the  Pension  Office  in  deter¬ 
mining  who  are  entitled  to  pensions. 

President  Cleveland  had  already  ex¬ 
ercised  this  power  by  a  regulation 
which  declared  that  seventy-five  should 
be  set  as  the  age  at  which  total  dis¬ 
ability  s  a  on  x«l  be  conclusively  pre¬ 
sumed.  Similarly  President  McKinley 
established  sixty-five  ns  the  age  at 
which  half  disability  should  be  con¬ 
clusively  presumed.  The  regulation 
now  in  nuestion.  in  the  exercise  of  the 
same  power,  supplemented  these  regu¬ 
lations  liixide  under  Presidents  Cleve¬ 
land  and  McKinley. 

The  men  who  fought  for  union  and  for 
liberty  in  the  years  from  1861  to  1865  not 
only  saved  this  nation  from  ruin,  but  ren-  I 
dered  an  inestimable  service  to  all  mankind.  I 
We  of  the  United  States  owe  the  fact  that  j 
to-day  we  have  a  country  to  what  they  did; 
and  the  nation  has  decreed  by  law  that  no 
one  of  them,  if  disabled  from  earning  his  j 
own  living,  shall  lack  the  pension  to  which  j 
he  is  entitled,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  grati-  i 
tude,  but  as  a  matter  of  justice.  It  is  the  j 
policy  of  the  Republican  party,  steadily  j 
continued  through  many  years,  to  treat  the  | 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War  in  a  spirit  of 
broad  liberality.  The  order  in  question  car¬ 
ried  out  this  policy,  and  is  justified  not 
merely  on  legal  grounds,  but  also  on  grounds 
of  public  morality.  It  is  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  that  w'hen  the  average  man 
who  depends  for  his  wages  upon  bodily  labor 
has  reached  the  age  of  sixty-two  his  earn¬ 
ing  ability  is  in  all  probability  less  by  hall 
than  it  was  when  he  was  in  his  prime;  and 


that  by  the  time  he  has  reached  the  age  of 
seventy  he  has  probably  lost  all  earning 
ability.  If  there  is  doubt  upon  this  point  let 
the  doubter  examine  the  employes  doing 
manual  labor  in  any-  great  manufactory  or 
on  any  great  railroad  and  find  out  how  large 
is  the  proportion  of  men  between  the  ages  of 
sixty-two  and  seventy,  and  whether  these 
men  are  still  employed  at  the  highly  paid 
tasks  which  they  did  in  their  prime.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  railroads  pension  their 
employes  when  they  have  reached  these 


i 


attack,  and  yet  w-hich  they  covertly  bring 
forward  as  reasons  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  party.  In  certain  great  centers  and 
with  certain  great  interests  our  opponents 
make  every  effort  to  show  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  anthracite  coal  strike  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  act  of  the  President,  and  the  suc¬ 
cessful  suit  against  the  Northern  Securities 
Company— the  Merger  suit— undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  were  acts  be¬ 
cause  of  which  the  present  administration 
should  be  thrown  from  power.  Yet  they 
dare  not  openly  condemn  either  act.  They 
dare  not  in  any  authoritative  or  formal  man¬ 
ner  say  that  in  either  case  wrong  was  done 
or  error  committed  in  the  method  of  ac; 
tion,  or  in  the  choice  of  instruments  for  put¬ 
ting  that  action  into  effect.  But  what  they 
dare  not  manfully  assert  in  open  day,  they 
seek  to  use  furtively  and  through  special 
agents.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  an  attack 
so  conducted  should  be  made  sometimes  on 
the  ground  that  too  much,  sometimes  on  the 
ground  that  too  little,  has  been  done.  Some 
of  our  opponents  complain  because  under 
the  anti-trust  and  interstate  commerce  laws 
suits  were  undertaken  which  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful;  others,  because  suits  were  not  under¬ 
taken  which  would  have  been  unsuccessful. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  in 
Yew  York  dealt  with  the  anthracite 
cnnl  strike  by  demanding;  in  deliber¬ 
ate  and  formal  fashion  that  the  Sn- 
tional  Government  should  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  coal  fields:  yet  champions 
of  that  convention’s  cause  now  con¬ 
demn  the  fact  that  there  was  any  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  President  at  all — though 
they  ntnst  know  that  it  was  only  this 
action  by  the  President  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  movement  for  national 
ownership  of  the  coal  fields  from  gain¬ 
ing  what  might  well  have  been  an 
irresistible  impetus.  such  mutually  de¬ 
structive  criticisms  furnish  an  adequate 
measure  of  the  chance  for  coherent  action 
or  constructive  legislation  if  our  opponents 
should  be  given  power. 

So  much  for  what  our  opponents  openly 
or  covertly  advance  in  the  way  of  an  attack 
on  the  acts  of(  the  administration.  When 
we  come  to  consider  the  policies  for  which 
they  profess  to  stand  we  are  met  with  the 
difficulty  always  arising  when  statement's 
of  policy  are  so  made  that  they  can  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  different  ways.  On  some  of  the 
vital  questions  that  have  confronted  the 
American  people  in  the  last  decade  our  op¬ 
ponents  take  the  position  that  silence  is 
the  best  possible  way  to  convey  their  views. 
They  contend  that  their  lukewarm  attitude 
of  partial  acquiescence  in  what  others  have 
accomplished  entitles  them  to  be  made,  the 
custodians  of  the  financial  honor  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests  which  they  have  but  re¬ 


ages,  and  in  nations  where  old  age  pensions 
prevail  they  always  begin  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  two  limits  thus  set.  It  is  easy 
to  test  our  opponents’  sincerity  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  The  order  in  question  is  revocable  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  executive.  If  our  op¬ 
ponents  come  into  power  they  can  re¬ 
voke  this  order  and  announce  tlint 
they  will  treat  the  veternin  of  sixty- 
two  to  seventy  ns  presumably  in  full 
bodily  vigor  and  not  entitled  to  pen¬ 
sions.  Will  they  now  authoritatively 
state  that  they  intend  to  do  this?  If 
so,  we  accept  the  issue.  If  not,  then 
we  have  the  right  to  ask  why  they 
raise  an  issue  which,  when  raisiyl, 
they  do  not  venture  to  meet. 

Other  Points  of  Attack. 

In  addition  to  those  acts  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  which  they  venture  to  assail  only 


eeutly  sought  to  ruin.  Being  unable  to 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  whether 
the  gold  standard  is  a  curse  or  a  bless- 
!  tug.  and  as  to  whether  we  onght  or 
ought  not  to  have  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver,  they  have  apparent- 
!  ly  thought  it  expedient  to  avoid  any 
j  committal  on  these  subjects,  and  indi- 
i  vidnally  each  to  follow  his  particnlar 
I  bent.  Their  nearest  approach  to  a  ma- 
|  jority  judgment  seems  to  be  that  it  is  now 
inexpedient  to  assert  their  convictions  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  that  the  establishment 
|  of  the  gold  standard  by  the  Republican  party 
should  not  be  disturbed  unless  there  is  an 
!  alteration  in  the  relative  quantity  of  produc- 
!  tion  of  silver  and  gold.  Men  who  hold  sih- 
j  cere  convictions  on  vital  questions  can  re- 
i  spect  equally  sincere  men  with  whose  views 
!  they  radically  differ;  and  men  may  confess 


after  misrepresenting  them,  there  are  oth-  ]  a  change  of  faith  without  compromising  their 
ers  which  they  dare  uot  overtly  or  officially  I  honor  or  their  self-respect.  But  it  is  diS- 
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cult  to  respect  an  attitude  of  mind  such  as 
has  been  fairly  described  above;  and  where 
there  is  no  respect  there  can  be  no  trust. 
A  policy  with  so  slender  a  basis  of  principle 
would  not  stand  the  strain  of  a  single  year 
of  business  adversity. 

Gold  Standard  a  Matter  of  ‘‘Organic 
Public  Policy.” 

We.  on  the  contrary,  believe  in  the  gold 
standard  as  fixed  by  the  usage  and  verdict  of 
the  business  world/and  in  a  sound  monetary 
system  as  matters  of  principle;  as  mattery 
not  of  monetary  political  expediency,  but  of 
permanent  organic  policy.  In  1S96  and  again 
in  1900  far-sighted  men,  without  regard  to 
their  party  fealty  in  the  past,  joined  to 
work  against  what  they  regarded  as  a  de¬ 
based  monetary  system.  The  policies  which 
they  championed  have  been  steadfastly  ad¬ 
hered  to  by  the  administration;  and  by  an 
act  of  March  14,  1900,  Congress  establish'  d 
the  single  gold  standard  as  the  measure  of 
our  monetary  value.  This  act  received  the 
support  of  every  Republican  in  the  House, 
and  of  every  Republican  except  one  in  the 
Senate.  Of  our  opponents,  eleven  supported 
it  in  the  House  and  two  in  the  Senate;  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  opposed  it  in  the 
House  and  twenty-eight  in  the  Senate. 
The  record  of  the  Inst  seven  years 
proves  thut  the  party  now  in  power 
enn  be  trusted  to  tube  the  additional 
aetioa  necessary  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  -our  monetary  system,  and 
that  our  opponents  runiiot  he  so  trust- 
*“**•  The  fundamental  fact  is  that  in  a  pop¬ 
ular  government  such  as  ours  no  policy  is 
irrevocably  settled  by  law  unless  the  peo¬ 
ple  keep  in  control  of  the  government  men 
who  believe  in  that  policy  as  a  matter  of 
deep-rooted  conviction.  Law's  can  always  be 
revoked;  it  is  the  spirit  and  the 
purpose  of  those  responsible  for 
their  enactment  and  administration 
which  must  be  fixed  and  unchangeable. 
It  Is  idle  to  say  thut  the  monetary 
standard  of  the  nation  is  irrevocably 
axed  so  long'  as  the  party  which  at  ttie 
last  election  cast  approximately  tit 
per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  refuses  to 
put  in  Its  nlatforni  any  statement  thut 
the  question  is  settled.  A  determina¬ 
tion  to  remain  silent  cannot  he  accept¬ 
ed  ns  equivalent  to  a  recantation. 
Until  our  opponents  as  a  party  explicitly 
adopt  the  views  which  we  hold  and  upon 
which  we  have  acted  and  are  acting,  in  the 
matter  of  sound  currency,  the  only  real  way 
to  keep  the  question  from  becoming  unset¬ 
tled  is  to  keep  the  Republican  party  in 
power.  .  ' 

As  for  what  our  opponents  say  in  reference 
.to  capital  and  labor,  individual  or  corporate, 
here  again  all  we  need  by  way  of  answer  is 
to  point  to  what  we  have  actually  done  and 
to  say  that  if  continued  in  power  we  shall 
continue  to  carry  out  the  policy  we  have 
been  pursuing  and  to  execute  the  laws  as 
resolutely  and  fearlessly  in  the  future  as  we 
have  executed  them  in  the  past.  In  my 
speech  of  acceptance  I  said: 

“We  recognize  the  organization  of  capital 
and  the  organization  of  labor  as  natural  out¬ 
comes  of  our  industrial  system.  Each  kind 
of  organization  is  to  be  favored  so  long  as 
it  acts  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  of  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others.  Each  is  to  be 
granted  tile  full  protection  of  the  law  and 
'each  in  turn  is  to  be  held  to  a  strict  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  law;  for  no  man  is  above  it  and 
no  man  below  it.  The  humblest  individual 
is  to  have  his  rights  safeguarded  as  scrupu¬ 
lously  as  those  of  the  strongest  organiza¬ 
tion,  for  each  is  to  receive  justice,  no  more 
and  no  less.  The  problems  with  which  we 


have  to  deal  In  our  modern  industrial  and 
social  life  are  manifold;  but  the  spiiit  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  approach  their 
solution  is  simply  the  spirit  of  honesty,  of 
courage  and  of  common  sense.” 

Enforcement  of  Anti-Trust  Laws. 

The  action  of  the  attorney  general  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  anti-trust  and  interstate  com¬ 
merce  laws  and  the  action  of  the  last  Con¬ 
gress  in  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  inter¬ 
state  commerce  law,  and  in  creating  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  with  a 
i  Bureau  of  Corporations,  have  for  the  first 
j  time  opened  a  chance  for  the  national  gov- 
|  ernment  to  deal  intelligently  and  adequately 
with  the  questions  affecting  society,  whether 
j  for  good  or  for  evil,  because  of  the  accum- 
j  ulation  of  capital  in  great  corporations,  and 
I  because  of  the  new  relations  caused  there- 
|  by.  These  laws  are  now  being  administered 
|  with  entire  efficiency;  and  as,  in  their  work- 
i  ing,  need  is  shown  for  amendment  or  addi- 
I  tion  to  them — whether  better  to  secure  the 
j  proper  publicity,  or  better  to  guarantee  the 
j  rights  of  shippers,  or  in  any  other  direc- 
i  tion — this  need  will  be  met.  It  is  now 
|  asserted  ‘‘that  tlie  common  law.  as  <le- 
j  velojietl,  affords  a  complete  legal  rem¬ 
edy  against  monopolies.  ’  tint  there  is 
no  common  law  of  the  United  States. 
Its  rules  can  he  enforced  only  by  the 
state  court's  and  officers.  \jo  Federal 
|  court  or  officer  could  take  any  action  what- 
j  ever  under  them.  It  was  this  fact,  coupled 
!  with  the  inability  of  the  states  to  control 
i  trusts  and  monopolies,  which  led  to  the  pas- 
[  sage  of  the  federal  statutes  known  as  the 
|  Sherman  anti-trust  act  and  the  interstate 
!  commerce  act;  and  it  is  only  through  the  ex- 
!  ercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  these  acts 
;  and  by  the  statutes  of  the  last  Congress 
supplementing  them,  that  the  national  gov- 
]  ernment  acquires  any  jurisdiction  over  the 
'  subject.  To  say  that  action  against  trusts 
|  and  monopolies  should  be  limited  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  ot  the  common  law  is  equivalent 
!  to  saying  that  the  national  government 
should  take  no  action  whatever  to  regulate 
them. 

Undoubtedly,  the  multiplication  of 
trusts  and  their  increase  in  power  has 
been  5  nr  Rely  due  to  the  “failure  of  offi¬ 
cials  chared  with  the  duty  of  enforc-  j 
Iiir  the  law  to  take  the  necessary  pro¬ 
cedure.'*  Sneli  stricture  upon  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  tlie  officials  of  the  national  gov- 
ernnicnt  to  do  their  duty  In  this  matter 
is  e.ertu i 1 1 1 y  not  wholly  undeservd  as 
far  as  the  administration  preceding 
President  Meivinley's  is  concerned:  lint 
it  Iins  no  application  at  ail  to  Repub¬ 
lican  administration,  it  is  also  undoubt¬ 
edly  true  that  what  is  needed  is  “officials  hav¬ 
ing  both  the  disposition  and  the  courage  to 
enforce  existing  law.”  This  is  precisely 
the  need  that  has  been  met  by  the  consistent 
and  steadily  continued  action  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  under  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration. 

So  far  as  the  rights  of  the  individual  wage 
worker  and  the  individual  capitalist  are  con¬ 
cerned,  both  as  regards  one  another,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  public  and  as  regards  organized 
capital  and  labor,  the  position  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  has  been  so  clear  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  misrepresenting  it,  and  no  ground 
for  opposing  It,  unless  misrepresented. 
Within  the  limits  defined  by  the  national 
Constitution  the  national  administration  has 
sought  to  secure  to  each  man  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  right  to  live  his  life  and  dispose 
of  his  property  and  his  labor  as  he  deems 
best,  so  long  as  he  wrongs  no  one  else. 

It  has  shown  in  effective  fashion  that  in 
endeavoring  to  make  good  this  guarantee,  it 
treats  all  men,  rich  or  poor,  whatever  their 


creed,  their  color,  or  their  birthplace,  as 
standing  alike  before  the  law.  Under  our 
form  of  government  the  sphere  in  which  the 
nation  as  distinguished  from  the  state  can 
act  is  narrowly  circumscribed;  but  within 
that  sphere  all  that  could  be  done  has  been 
done.  All  thinking  men  are  aware  of  the 
restriction  upon  the  power  of  action  of  the 
national  government  in  such  matters.  Be¬ 
ing  ourselves  mindful  of  them,  we  have 
been  scrupulously  careful  on  the  one 
hand  to  be  moderate  in  our  prom¬ 
ises,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  keep 
these  promises  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  Our 
opponents  have  been  hampered  by  no  such 
considerations.  They  have  promised, 
and  many  of  them  now  promise,  notion 
which  they  could  by  no  possibility 
take  In  the  exercise  of  constitutional 
power,  and  which,  if  attempted,  would 
bring-  business  to  a  standstill;  they 
have  used,  ami  often  now  use.  lan¬ 
guage  of  wild  invective  and  appeal  to 
all  the  baser  pass'ons  which  tend  to 
excite  one  set  of  Americans  against 
their  fellow  Americans;  and  yet 
whenever  they  have  had  power  they 
have  fittingly  supplemented  this  ex¬ 
travagance  of  promise  by  absolute 
nullity  in  performance. 


Fundamental  Idea  of  Equality, 

This  government  is  based  upon  the  funda- 
I  mental  idea  that  each  man,  no  matter  what 
j  his  occupation,  his  race,  or  his  religious  be¬ 
lief,  is  entitled  to  be  treated  on  his  worth 
as  a  man,  and  neither  favored  nor  dis¬ 
criminated  against  because  of  any  accident 
in  his  position.  Even  here  at  home  there 
is  painful  difficulty  In  the  effort  to  realize 
this  ideal;  and  the  attempt  to  secure  from 
other  nations  acknowledgment  of  it  some¬ 
times  encounters  obstacles  that  are  well 
1  nigh  insuperable;  for  there  are  many  na¬ 
tions  which  in  the  slow  procession  of  the 
ages  have  not  yet  reached  that  point  where 
the  principles  which  Americans  regard  as 
axiomatic  obtain  any  recognition  whatever. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  arises  in  con¬ 
nection  with  certain  American  citizens  of 
foreign  birth,  or  of  particular  creed,  who 
desire  to  travel  abroad.  Russia,  for  in¬ 
stance.  refuses  to  admit  and  protect  Jews. 
Turkey  refuses  to  admit  and  protect  cer¬ 
tain  sects  of  Christians.  This  government 
has  consistently  demanded  equal  protection 
abroad  for  all  American  citizens,  whether 
native  or  naturalized.  On  March  27,  1899, 
Secretary  Hay  sent  a  letter  of  instructions 
to  all  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  said: 

“This  department  does  not  discriminate 
between  native  born  and  naturalized  citi¬ 
zens  in  according  them  protection  while  they 
are  abroad,  equality  of  treatment  being  re¬ 
quired  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States.” 
These  orders  to  our  agents  abroad  have  been 
repeated  again  and  again,  and  are  treated 
as  the  fundamental  rule  of  conduct  laid  down 
for  them,  proceeding  upon  the  theory  “that 
all  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
while  in  foreign  countries,  are  entitled  to 
and  shall  receive  from  this  government  the 
same  protection  of  persons  and  property 
which  is  accorded  to  native  born  citizens.” 
In  issuing  passports  the  State  Department 
never  discriminates,  or  alludes  to  any  man’s 
religion;  and  in  granting  to  every  Americas 
citizen,  native  or  naturalized,  Christian  O' 
Jew,  the  same  passport,  so  far  as  it  has 
power  it  insists  that  all  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  shall  accept  the  passport  as  prima 
facie  proof  that  the  person  therein  described 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  en¬ 


titled  to  protection  as  such.  It  is  a  standing 
order  to  every  American  diplomatic  and 
consular  officer  to  protect  every  American 
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Gitizen,  of  whatever  faith,  from  unjust  mo¬ 
lestation;  and  our  officers  abroad  have  been 
stringently  required  to  comply  with  this  or¬ 
der. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  demand 
of  our  opponents  that  negotiations  he 
hegun  to  secure  equal  treatment  of  all 
Ai.ierieaus  from  those  governments 
which  «lo  not  now  accord  it,  shows 
either  ignorance  of  the  facts  or  insin¬ 
cerity.  Xo  change  of  policy  in  the 
method  or  manner  of  negotiation 
would  add  effectiveness  to  what  the 
State  Department  has  done  and  is  do- 
ing.  The  steady  pressure  which  the  de¬ 
partment  has  been  keeping  up  in  the  past 
will  be  continued  in  the  future.  This  admin¬ 
istration  has  on  all  proper  occasions  given 
clear  expression  to  the  belief  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  that  discrimination  and  oppres¬ 
sion  because  of  religion,  wherever  prac- 
iised,  are  acts  of  injustice  before  God  and 
man;  and  in  making  evident  to  the  world 
the  depth  of  American  convictions  in  this 
regard  we  have  gone  to  the  very  limit  of 
diplomatic  usage. 

It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  our  oppo¬ 
nents’  insincerity  in  this  mutter  that 
with  their  demand  for  radical  action 
hy  the  State  Department  they  couple 
a  demand  for  a  reduction  in  our  small 
military  establishment.  Vet  they  must 
know  that  the  heed  paid  to  our  pro¬ 
tests  against  ill-treatment  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  will  he  exactly  proportionate  to 
the  belief  in  our  ability  to  make  these 
protests  effective  should  file  need 
n  rise. 

Our  opponents  have  now  declared  them¬ 
selves  in  favor  of  the  Civil  Service  law,  the 
repeal  of  which  they  demanded  in  1900  and 
in  1896.  If  consistent,  they  should  have  gone 
one  step  further  and  congratulated  the  coun¬ 
try  upon  the  way  in  which  the  Civil  Service 
law  is  now  administered,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  classified  service  has  been  ex¬ 
tended.  The  exceptions  from  examinations 
are  fewer  by  far  than  ever  before,  and  are 
confined  to  individual  cases  where  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  rules  would  be  impracticable, 
unwise,  unjust,  or  unnecessary-  The  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  great  body  of  the  classified 
civil  service  is  free  from  politics,  and  ap¬ 
pointments  and  removals  have  been  put  upon 
a  business  basis.  Statistics  show  that  there 
is  little  difference  between  the  tenure  of  the 
Federal  classified  employes  and  that  of  the 
employes  of  private  business  corporations. 
Less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  classified  em¬ 
ployes  are  over  70  years  of  age,  and  in  the 
main  the  service  rendered  is  vigorous  and 
efficient.  Where  the  merit  system  was,  of 
course,  most  needed  was  tn  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  a  civil  service  law  of  very  ad¬ 
vanced  type  bas  there  been  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  and  scrupulously  observed.  Without  one 
exception  every  appointment  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  has  been  made  in  acordance  with  the 
strictest  standard  of  fitness  and  without  heed 
to  aov  other  consideration. 

Definite  Issue  Taken  on  Tariff. 

Finally,  we  come  to  certain  matters  upon 
which  our  opponents  do  in  their  platform 
of  principles  definitely  take  issue  with  us, 
and  where,  if  they  are  sincere,  their  tri¬ 
umph  would  mean  disaster  to  the  country. 
But  exactly  as  it  is  impossible  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  present  promises  and  past 
record  of  our  opponents  without  seeming  of¬ 
fensive,  so  it  is  impossible  to  compare  their 
platform  with  their  other  and  later  official 
utterances  and  not  create  doubt  as  to  their 
sincerity.  In  their  private  or  unofficial  ut¬ 
terances  many  Of  them  frankly  advance  this 
insincerity  as  a  merit,  taking  the  position 
that  as  regards  the  points  on  which  I  am 
about  to  speak  they  have  no  intention  of 
keeping  their  promises  or  of  departing  from 


the  policies  now  established,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  they  can  be  trusted  not  to  abuse  the 
power  they  seek. 

When  we  take  up  the  great  question  of  the 
tariff  we  are  at  once  confronted  hy  the  doubt 
as  to  whether  our  opponents  do  or  do  not 
mean  what  they  say.  They  say  that  “pro- 
j  tection  >s  robbery,”  and  promise  to  carry 
themselves  accordingly  if  they  are  given 
power.  Yet  prominent  persons  among  them 
assert  that  they  do  not  really  mean  this 
and  that  if  they  come  into  power  they  will 
adopt,  our  policy  as  regards  the  tariff;  while 
others  seem  anxious  to  prove  that  it  is 
safe  t.o  give  them  partial  power,  because  the 
power  would  be  only  partial,  and  therefore 
they  would  not  be  able  to  do  mischief.  The 
last  is  certainly  a  curious  plea  to  advance 
on  behalf  of  a  parly  seeking  to  obtain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  government. 

At  the  outset  it  is  worth  while  to  say  a 
word  as  to  the  attempt  to  identify  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  tariff  revision  or  tariff  reduction  with 
a  solution  of  the  trust  question.  This  is  al¬ 
ways  a  sign  of  desire  to  avoid  any  real 
effort  to  deal  adequately  with  the  trust 
question.  In  speaking  on  this  point  at  Min¬ 
neapolis,  on  April  k  1903,  I  said: 

‘‘The  question  of  tariff  revision,  speaking 
broadly,  stands  wholly  apart  from  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  dealing  with  the  trust.  No  change 
in  tariff  duties  can  have  any  substantial 
effect  in  solving  the  so-called  trust  problem. 
Certain  great  trusts  or  great  corporations  I 
are  wholly  unaffected  by  the  tariff.  Almost 
all  the  others  that  are  of  any  importance 
have  as  a  matter  of  fact  numbers  of  smaller 
American  competitors;  and  of  course  a 
change  in  the  tariff  which  would  work  injury 
to  the  large  corporation  would  work  not 
merely  injury  but  destruction  to  its  smaller 
competitors;  and  equally  of  course  such  a 
change  would  mean  disaster  to  all  the  wage¬ 
workers  connected  with  either  the  large  or 
the  small  corporations.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  those  interested  in  the  solution  of 
the  trust  problem  such  a  change  would 
therefore  merely  mean  that  the  trust  was 
relieved  of  the  competition  of  its  weaker 
American  competitors,  and  thrown  only  into 
competition  with  foreign  competitors;  and 
that  the  first  effort  to  meet  this  new  com¬ 
petition  would  be  made  by  cutting  down 
wages,  and  would  therefore  be  primarily  at 
the  cost  of  labor.  In  the  case  of  some  of 
our  greatest  trusts  such  a  change  might  con¬ 
fer  upon  them  a  positive  benefit. 

Speaking;  liroadly,  it  is  evident  tliat 
ti*e  changes  in  the  tariff  will  affect  the 
trusts  for  weal  or  for  woe  simply  ns 
they  affect  the  whole  country.  The 
tariff  affects  trusts  only  ns  it  affects 
all  other  interests.  It  makes  all  tiiese 
interests,  large  or  small,  profitable; 
and  its  benefits  can  he  taken  from  the 
large  only  under  penalty  of  taking 
them  from  the  small  also. 

There  is  little  for  me  to  add  to  this.  It 
is  hut  ten  years  since  the  last  attempt 
was  made,  by  means  of  lowering  the  tariff, 
to  prevent  some  people  from  prospering  too 
much.  The  attempt  was  entirely  success¬ 
ful.  The  tariff  law  of  that  year  was  among 
the  causes  which  in  that  year  and  for  some 
time  afterward  effectually  prevented  any¬ 
body  from  prospering  too  much,  and  labor 
from  prospering  at  all.  Undoubtedly  it  would 
be  possible  at  the  present  time  to  prevent 
any  of  the  trusts  from  remaining  prosper¬ 
ous  by  the  simple  expedient  of  making  such 
a  sweeping  change  in  the  tariff  as  to  paral¬ 
yze  the  industries  of  the  country.  The 
trusts  would  cease  to  prosper;  but  their 
smaller  competitors  would  be  ruined,  and 
the  wage-workers  would  starve,  while  it 
would  not  pay  the  farmer  to  haul  his  produce 


to  market.  Tlie  evils  connected  with 
the  trusts  can  lie  reached  only'  hy  ra¬ 
tional  effort,  step  hy  step,  along  the 
lines  taken  hy  Congress  and  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  during  the  past  three  years. 
If  a  tariff  law  is  passed  under  which  the 
country  prospers,  as  the  country  has  pros¬ 
pered  under  the  present  tariff  law,  then  all 
classes  will  share  in  the  prosperity.  If  a 
tariff  law  is  passed  aimed  at  preventing  the 
prosperity  of  some  of  our  people,  it  i3  as 
certain  as  anything  can  be  that  this  aim 
will  be  achieved  only  by  cutting  down  the 
prosperity  of  all  of  our  people. 

Democratic  Victory  Means  ‘‘Misery.” 

Of  course,  if  our  opponents  are  not  sincere 
in  their  proposal  to  abolish  the  system  of  a 
protective  tariff,  there  is  no  use  in  arguing 
the  matter  at  all,  save  by  pointing  out  again 
that  if  on  one  great  issue  they  do  not  mean 
what  they  say,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  trust 
them  on  any  other  issue.  But  if  they  are 
sincere  in  this  matter,  then  their  advent  to 
power  would  mean  domestic  misfortune  and 
misery  as  widespread  and  far-reaching  as 
that  which  we  saw  ten  years  ago.  When 
they  speak  of  protection  as  “robbery,”  they 
of  course  must  mean  that  it  is  immoral  to 
enact  a  tariff  designed  (as  is  the  present  pro¬ 
tective  tariff)  to  secure  to  the  American 
wage-worker  the  benefit  of  the  high  standard 
of  living  which  we  desire  to  see  kept  up  in 
this  country.  Now,  to  speak  of  the  tariff  in 
j  this  sense  as  “robbery,”  thereby  giving  it  a 
moral  relation,  is  not  merely  rhetorical;  it  is 
on  its  face  false.  The  question  of  what 
tariff  is,  best  for  our  people  is  primarily  one 
of  expediency,  to  be  determined  not  on  ab¬ 
stract  academic  grounds,  but  in  the  light  of 
experience.  It  is  a. matter  of  business;  for 
fundamentally  ours  is  a  business  people — 
manufacturers,  merchants,  farmers,  wage¬ 
workers,  professional  men,  all  alike.  Our 
experience  as  a  people  in  the  past  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  shown  us  that  we  could  afford  in 
this  matter  t.o  follow  those  professional 
counsellors  who  have  confined  themselves 
to  study  in  the  closet;  for  the  actual  working 
of  the  tariff  has  emphatically  contradicted 
their  theories. 

I'  ,‘°,n  time  to  time  seiiednles  must  u n - 
(lodnteill-  lie  arranged  and  readjusted 
to  meet  the  shifting  needs  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  hut  this  can  with  safety  he  done 
only  hy  those  who  are  committed  to 
the  cause  of  the  protective  system. 
To  uproot  and  destroy  that  system  would  be 
to  insure  the  prostration  of  business,  the 
closing  of  factories,  the  impoverishment  of 
the  farmer,  the  ruin  of  the  capitalist  and  the 
starvation  of  the  wage  worker.  Yet,  if  pro¬ 
tection  is  indeed  “robbery,”  and  if  our  op¬ 
ponents  really  believe  what  they  say,  then 
it  is  precisely  to  the  destruction  and  up¬ 
rooting  of  the  tariff,  and  therefore  of  our 
business  and  industry,  that  they  are  pledged. 
When  our  opponents  last  obtained  power  it 
was  on  a  platform  declaring  a  protective 
tariff  “unconstitutional;”  and  the  effort  to 
put  this  declaration  into  practice  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  general  national  prostra¬ 
tion  lasting  from  1893  to  1397.  If  a  protect¬ 
ive  tariff  is  either  “unconstitutional”  or 
“robbery,”  then  it  is  just  as  unconstitutional, 
just  as  much  robbery,  to  revise  it  down,  still 
leaving  it  protective,  as  it  would  be  to  enact 
it.  In  other  words,  our  opponents  have  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  the  destruction  of  the 
protective  principle  in  the  tariff,  using  words 
which  if  honestly  used  forbid  them  from  per¬ 
mitting  this  principle  to  obtain  in  even  the 
smallest  degree. 

Our  opponents  assert  that  they  believe  in 
reciprocity.  Their  action  on  the  most  im. 
portant  reciprocity  treaty  recently  negotiated 
— that  with  Cuba — does  not  bear  out  this  as- 
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sertion.  Moreover,  there  can  he  no  recipro¬ 
city  unless  there  is  a  substantial  tariff;  free 
trade  and  reciprocity  are  not  compatible.  We 
are  on  record  as  favoring  arrangements  for 
reciprocal  trade  relations  with  other  coun¬ 
tries,  these  arrangements  to  be  on  an  equita¬ 
ble  basis  of  benefit  to  both  the  contracting 
parties.  The  Republican  party  stands  pledged 
to  every  wise  and  consistent  method  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  That  it  has  kept  its  pledge  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  while  the  domestic  trade 
of  this  country  exceeds  in  volume  the  entire 
export  and  import  trade  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  United  States  has  in  ad¬ 
dition  secured  more  than  an  eighth  of  the 
export  trade  of  the  world,  standing  first 
among  the  nations  in  this  respect.  Tlie 
United  States  has  exported  during'  the 
last  seven  years  nearly  $10,000,000,000 
worth  of  goods — on  an  average  half  as 
much  again  annually  as  during  the 
previous  lour  years,  when  many  of 
our  people  were  consuming'  nothing 
hut  necessaries,  and  some  of  them  a 
scanty  supply  even  of  these. 

Two  years  ago,  in  speaking  at  Logansport, 
Ind.,  I  said: 

“The  one  consideration  which  must  never 
be  omitted  in  a  tariff  change  is  the  impera¬ 
tive  need  of  preserving  the  American  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  for  the  American  working¬ 
man.  The  tariff-rate  must  never  fall  below 
that  which  will  protect  the  American  work¬ 
ingman  by  allowing  for  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  general  labor  cost  here  and 
abroad,  so  as  at  least  to  equalize  the  condi¬ 
tions  arising  from  the  difference  in  the 
standard  of  labor  here  and  abroad — a  dif¬ 
ference  which  it  should  be  our  aim  to  fos¬ 
ter  in  so  far  as  it  represents  the  needs  of 
belter  educated,  better  paid,  better’  fed,  and 
better  clothed  workingmen  of  a  higher  type 
than  anv  to  be  found  in  a  foreign  country. 
At  all  hazards,  and  no  matter  what  else  is 
sought  for  or  accomplished  by  changes  of 
the  tariff,  the  American  workingman  must 
be  protected  in  his  standard  of  wages,  that 
is,  in  his  standard  of  living,  and  must  be  se¬ 
cured  the  fullest  opportunity  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Our  laws  should  in  no  event  afford 
advantage  to  foreign  industries  over  Amer¬ 
ican  industries.  They  should  in  no  event 
do  less  than  equalize  the  difference  in  con¬ 
ditions  at  home  and  abroad.” 

Forty  Years  of  Prosperity. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  protective 
tariff  policy,  which,  during  the  last  forty 
odd  years,  has  become  part  of  the  very  fiber 
of  the  country,  is  not  now  accepted  as  defin¬ 
itely  established.  Surely  we  have  a  right  to 
say  that  it  has  passed  beyond  the  domain 
of  theory,  and  a  right  to  expect  that  not 
only  its  original  advocates,  but  those  who 
at  one  time  distrusted  it  on  theoretic 
grounds,  should  now  acquiesce  in  the  results 
that  have  been  proved  over  and  over  again 
by  actual  experience.  These  forty  odd  years 
have  been  the  most  prosperous  years  this 
nation  has  ever  seen;  more  prosperous  years 
than  any  other  nation  has  ever  seen.  Be¬ 
yond  question  this  prosperity  could  not  have 
come  if  the  American  people  had  not  pos¬ 
sessed  the  necessary  thrift,  energy,  and  bus¬ 
iness  intelligence  to  turn  their  vast  materia! 
resources  to  account.  But  it  is  no  less  true 
that  it  is  our  economic  policy  as  regards  the 
tariff  and  finance  wh!ch  has  enabled  us  &3  a 
nation  to  make  such  good  use  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  capacities  of  our  citizens,  and  the 
natural  resources  of  our  country. 

Every  class  of  our  people  is  benefited 
by  t lie  protective  tariff.  I)urin»  tlie 
last  few  years  the  merchant  has  seen 
the  export  trade  of  this  country  (trow 
faster  tliun  ever  in  our  previous  his- 
ory.  The  manufacturer  could  not  keep 
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his  factory  r u it n  1 11 R  if  it  were  not  for 
the  protective  tariff.  The  wage-work¬ 
er  would  do  well  to  remember  that  if 
protection  Ss  “robbery”  and  is  to  he 
punished  accordingly,  he  will  he  the 
first  to  pay  the  penalty;  for  either  he 
will  he  turned  adrift  entirely,  or  his 
wages  will  he  cut  down  to  the  starva¬ 
tion  point.  As  conclusively  shown  by  the 
bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  average  wage  received 
by  the  wage-worker  has  grown  faster  than 
the  cost  of  living,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
continual  shortening  of  working  hours.  The 
accumulated  savings  of  the  workingmen  of 
the  country,  as  shown  by  the  deposits  in  the 
savings  banks,  have  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of 
this  or  any  other  country  has  there  been 
an  era  so  productive  of  material  benefit 
alike  to  workingman  and  employer,  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  seven  years  that  have  just  passed. 

The  farmer  has  benefited  quite  as  much  as 
the  manufacturer,  the  merchant  and  the 
wage-worker.  The  most  welcome  and  im¬ 
pressive  fact  established  by  the  last  census 
is  the  wide  and  even  distribution  of  wealth 
among  all  classes  of  our  countrymen.  The 
chief  agencies  in  producing  this  distribution 
are  shown  by  the  census  to  be  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  manufactures  and  the  application 
of  new  inventions  to  universal  use.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  an  increasing  interdependence 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  now,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  basis 
of  civilization.  The  6,000,000  farms  of  the 
United  States,  operated  by  men  who,  as  a 
class,  are  steadfast,  single-minded  and  in¬ 
dustrious,  form  a  basis  of  all  the  other 
achievements  of  the  American  people  and  are 
more  fruitful  than  all  the  other  resources. 
The  men  on  those  6,000,000  farms  receive 
from  the  protective  tariff  what  they  most 
need,  and  that  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
markets.  All  other  classes  depend  upon  the 
farmer,  but  the  farmer  in  turn  depends  upon 
the  market  they  furnish  him  for  his  prod¬ 
uce.  The  annual  output  of  our  agricultural 
products  is  nearly  four  billions  of  dollars- 
Their  increase  in  value  has  been  prodigious, 
although  agriculture  has  languished  in  most 
other  countries;  and  the  main  factor  in  this 
increase  is  the  corresponding  increase  of 
our  manufacturing  industries.  American 
farmers  have  prospered  because  the  growth 
of  their  market  has  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  their  farms.  The  additional  mar¬ 
ket  continually  furnished  for  agricultural 
products  by  domestic  manufacturers  has  been 
far  in  excess  of  the  outlet  to  other  lands. 

Expdrt  Trade  in  Farm  Products. 

An  export  trade  in  farm  products  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  dispose  of  our  surplus,  and  the 
export  trade  of  our  farmers,  both  in  animal 
products  and  in  plant  products,  has  very 
largely  increased.  Without  the  enlarged 
home  market  to  keep  this  surplus  down, 
we  should  have  to  reduce  production  or 
else  feed  the  world  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
production.  In  the  forty  years  ending  in 
1900  the  total  value  of  farm  property  in¬ 
creased  twelve  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars, 
the  farmer  gaining  even  more  during  this 
period  than  the  manufacturer.  Long  ago 
overproduction  would  have  checked  the 
marvelous  development  of  our  national 
agriculture,  but  for  the  steadily  increasing 
demand  of  American  manufacturers  for  farm 
products  required  as  raw  materials  for 
steadily  expanding  industries.  The  farmer 
has  become  dependent  upon  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  utilize  that  portion  of  his  produce 
which  does  not  go  directly  to  food  supply. 
In  1900  fifty-two  per  cent.,  or  a  little  over 
half,  of  the  total  value  of  the  farm  products 


of  the  nation  was  consumed  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  as  the  raw  materials  of  the 
factories.  Evidently  the  manufacturer  is 
the  farmer’s  best  and  most  direct  customer. 
IVtoreover,  the  American  manufacturer  pur¬ 
chases  his  farm  supplies  almost  exclusively 
in  his  own  country.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the 
raw  materials  of  every  kind  and  descrip¬ 
tion  consumed  in  American  manufactories 
are  of  American  production.  The  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  tend  steadily  to 
migrate  into  the  heart  of  the  great  agricul¬ 
tural  districts. 

The  center  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
in  1900  was  near  the  middle  of  Ohio,  and 
it  is  moving  westward  at  the  rate  of  about 
thirty  miles  in  every  decade;  and  this  move¬ 
ment  is,  invariably  accompanied  by  a  marked 
increase  in  the  value  of  farm  lands. 
Local  causes,  notably  the  competition 
between  new  farm  lands  and  old  farm 
lands,  tend  here  and  there  to  obscure 
what  Is  happening:  but  It  Is  as  certain 
as  the  operation  of  any  economic  law, 
that  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  farm 
values  will  continue  to  increase  as  the 
partnership  between  manufacturer 
and  farmer  arows  more  intimate 
♦  hrouph  further  advance  of  Industrial 
science.  The  American  manufacturer 
never  could  have  placed  this  nation  at  the 
head  of  the  manufacturing  nations  of  the 
world  if  he  had  not  behind  him,  securing 
him  every  variety  of  raw  material,  the  ex¬ 
haustless  resources  of  the  American  farm, 
developed  by  the  skill  and  the  enterprise 
of  intelligent  and  educated  American  farm¬ 
ers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  debt  of  the 
farmers  to  the  manufacturers  is  equally 
heavy,  and  the  future  of  American  agri¬ 
culture  is  bound  up  in  the  future  of  Ameri¬ 
can  manufactures.  The  two  industries  have 
become,  under  the  economic  policy  of  our 
Government,  so  closely  interwoven,  so  mu¬ 
tually  interdependent  that  neither  can 
hope  to  maintain  itself  at  the  high-water 
mark  of  progress  without  the  other.  What¬ 
ever  makes  to  the  advantage  of  one  is 
equally  to  the  advantage  of  the  other. 

Tariff  Change  Would  Hit  Toilers. 

So  it  is  as  between  the  capitalist  and  the 
wage-worker.  Here  and  there  may  be  an 
unequal  sharing  as  between  the  two  in  the 
benefits  that  have  come  by  protection;  but 
benefits  have  come  to  both;  and  a  reversal 
in  policy  would  mean  damage  to  both;  and 
while  the  damage  would  be  heavy  to  all,  it 
would  be  heaviest,  and  it  would  fall  soon¬ 
est,  upon  those  who  are  paid  in  the  form 
of  wages  each  week  or  each  month  for  that 
week’s  or  that  month’s  work. 

Conditions  change  and  the  laws  must  be 
modified  from  time  to  time  to  fit  new  ex¬ 
igencies.  But  the  genuine  underlying  prin¬ 
ciple  of  protection,  as  it  has  been  embodied 
in  all  but  one  of  the  American  tariff  laws 
for  the  last  forty  years,  has  wmrked  out  re¬ 
sults  so  beneficent,  so  evenly  and  widely 
spread,  so  advantageous  alike  to  farmers  and 
capitalists  and  workingmen,  to  commerce  and 
trade  of  every  kind,  that  the  American  people 
if  they  show  their  usual  practical  bnslncav 
sense,  will  insist  that  when  these  laws  are 
modified  they  shall  be  modified  with  the  ut¬ 
most  care  and  conservatism,  and  by  the 
friends  and  not  the  enemies  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  system.  They  cannot  afford  to 
trust  the  modification  to  those  who  treat 
protection  and  robbery  as  synonymous 
terms. 

In  closing  what  I  have  to  say  about  the 
system  of  promoting  American  industry  let 
me  add  a  word  of  cordial  agreement  with 
the  policy  of  in  some  wray  including  within 
its  benefits,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
American  merchant  marine.  It  is  not 


If. 
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creditable  to  us  as  a  nation  that  our  great  ! 
export  and  import  trade  should  be  well  nigh  1 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 


ture  (excluding  the  eaual  payment  al¬ 
ready  referred  to),  while  the  year  pre¬ 
vious  showed  u  relatively  small  de- 
erease. 


As  to  Reduction  of  the  Army. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  if  our  opponents  j 
are  really  sincere  in  their  demand  for  the  j 
reduction  of  the  army.  If  insincere,  there  is  . 
no  need  for  comment,  and  if  sincere,  what  j 
shall  we  say  in  speaking  to  rational  persons  i 
of  an  appeal  to  reduce  an  army  of  sixty  j 
thousand  men  which  is  taking  care  of  the  i 
interests  of  over  eighty  million  people? 

The  army  is  now  relatively  smaller  j 
than  It  was  in  the  days  of  Washington,  j 
when  on  tile  peace  establishment  there  I 
were  3,000  soldiers,  while  there  were  a  j 
little  less  than  4,000,000  of  popula¬ 
tion;  smnller  than  it  was  in  the  peace¬ 
ful  days  of  Jefferson,  when  there  were 
5,100  soldiers  to  5,300,000  population. 
There  Is  now  one  soldier  to  every  1,400 
people  lit  this  country — less  than  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent.  We  cannot  be 
asked  seriously  lo  argue  as  to  the  amount  of 
possible  tyranny  contained  in  these  figures. 
The  army  as  it  is  now  is  as  small  as  it  can 
possibly  be  and  serve  its  purpose  as  an  effect¬ 
ive  nucleus  for  the  organization,  equipment, 
and  supply  of  a  volunteer  army  in  time  of 
need.  It  is  now  used,  as  never  before,  for 
aiding  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  organized 
militia  of  the  country. 

The  War  Department  is  engaged  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  effort  to  strengthen  and  develop 
the  National  Guard  in  the  several  states;  as  i 
witness  among  many  other  instances,  the  j 
great  fie^d  maneuvers  at  Manassas,  which 
have  just  closed.  If  our  opponents  should 
come  into  power  they  could  not  reduce 
our  army  below  its  present  size  with¬ 
out  greatly  impairing  its  efficiency  and 
abandoning  part  of  the  National  duty. 
In  short.  In  this  matter,  if  our  oppo¬ 
nents  should  come  into  power  they 
would  either  have  to  treat  this  par¬ 
ticular  promise  of  the  year  11)04  as 
they  now  treat  the  promises  they 
made  in  1S9B  nnd  lftOO;  that  is,  as 
possessing  no  binding  force;  or  else 
they  would  have  to  embark  on  a 
pulley  whieli  would  he  lndicrons  at 
the  moment  nnd  fraught  with  grave 
danger  to  the  national  honor  in  the 
future. 

Our  opponents  contend  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  now  administered  extravagantly, 
end  that  whereas  there  was  “a  surplus  of 
$80,000,000  in  1900”  there  is  a  “deficit  of  more 
than  $40,000,000”  in  the  year  that  has  just 
closed. 

Treasury  Deficit  “Imaginary.” 


The  expenditures  of  the  nation  have  been 
managed  in  a  spirit  of  economy  as  far  re¬ 
moved  from  waste  as  from  niggardliness; 
and  in  the  future  every  effort  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  to  secure  an  economy  as  strict  as  is 
consistent  with  efficiency.  Once  more  our 
opponents  have  promised  what  they  cannot 
or  should  not  perform.  The  prime  reason 
why  the  expenses  of  the  government  have 
increased  of  recent  years  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  people,  after  mature 
thought,  have  deemed  it  wise  to  have  certain 
new  forms  of  work  for  the  public  undertaken 
by  tile  public.  This  necessitates  such  ex¬ 
penditures,  for  instance,  as  those  for  rural 
free  delivery,  or  fer  the  inspection  of  meats 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  for 
irrigation.  But  these  new  expenditures  are 
necessary;  no  one  would  seriously  propose 
to  abandon  them;  and  yet  it  is  idle  to  de¬ 
claim  against  the  increased  expense  of  the 
government  unless  it  is  intended  to  cut 
down  the  very  expenditures  which  cause  the 
increase.  The  pensions  to  the  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War  are  demanded  by  every  sen¬ 
timent  of  regard  and  gratitude.  The  rural 
free  delivery  is  of  the  greatest  use  and  con¬ 
venience  to  the  farmers,  a  body  of  men  who 
live  under  conditions  which  make  them  ordi¬ 
narily  receive  little  direct  return  for  what 
they  pay  toward  the  support  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  irrigation  policy  in  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  regions  of  the  West  is  one  fraught  with 
the  most  beneficent  and  far-reaching  good 
to  the  actual  settlers,  the  home-makers, 
whose  encouragement  is  a  traditional  feature 
in  America’s  national  policy.  Do  our  op¬ 
ponents  grudge  the  fifty  millions  paid  for  the 
Panama  Canal?  Do  they  intend  to  cut  down 
on  the  pensions  to  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War?  Do  they  intend  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
irrigation  policy?  or  to  the  permanent  cen¬ 
sus  bureau?  or  to  immigration  inspection? 
Do  they  intend  to  abolish  rural  free  deliv¬ 
ery?  Do  they  intend  to  cut  down  the  navy? 
or  the  Alaskan  telegraph  system?  Do  they 
intend  to  dismantle  our  coast  fortifications? 
If  there  is  to  be  a  real  and  substantial  cut¬ 
ting  down  in  national  expenditures  it  must 
be  in  such  matters  as  these.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  done  service  of  in¬ 
calculable  value  to  the  farmers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  in  many  different  lines.  Do  our  oppo¬ 
nents  wish  to  cut  down  the  money  for  this 


This  deficit  is  imaginary  and  is  obtained  by 
including  in  the  ordinary  current  expenses 
the  sum  of  $50,000,000,  which  was  paid  for  the 
right  of  way  of  the  Panama  canal  out  of  the 
accumulated  surplus  in  the  Treasury.  Com¬ 
paring  the  current  or  ordinary  expenditures 
for  the  two  years,  there  was  a  surplus  of 
nearly  $80,000,000  for  the  year  1900,  and  of 
only  a  little  more  than  $8,000,000  for  the 
year  that  has  just  closed.  But  this  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  annual  surplus  was  brought 
about  designedly  by  the  abolition  of 
the  war  taxes  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  dates.  The  acts  of  March  2,  1901, 
and  April  12,  1P02,  cut  down  the  internal 
revenue  taxes  to  an  amount  estimated  at 
$105,000,000  a  year.  In  other  words,  the  re¬ 
duction  of  taxation  has  been  considerably 
greater  than  the  reduction  in  the  annual 
surplus.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Spain  there  has  been  no  substantial 
change  in  the  rate  of  annual  expenditures. 
A*  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
Ing  in  Jane.  1001,  for  example,  tlie  fis-  j 
eal  year  that  has  just  closed  allowed  a 
relatively  small  increase  in  expend!-  I 


service?  They  can  do  it  only  by  destroying 
the  usefulness  of  the  service  itself. 

Honesty  and  Efficiency  Claimed. 

The  public  work  of  the  United  States  has 
never  been  conducted  with  a  higher  degree 
of  honesty  and  efficiency  than  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time;  and  a  special  meed  of  praise  be¬ 
longs  to  those  officials  responsible  for  the 
Philippines  and  Porto  Rico,  where  the  ad¬ 
ministrations  have  been  models  of  their  kind. 
Of  oonrse,  wrong  has  occasionally  oe- 
corred,  l»ut  it  has  been  relentlessly 
stamped  out.  We  have  known  no  party 
ill  dealing'  with  offenders,  and  have 
hunted  down  without  mercy  every 
wrong  doer  in  the  service  of  the  na¬ 
tion  whom  it  was  possible  by  the  ut¬ 
most  vigilance  to  detect:  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  servant  who  betrays  his  trust  and 
the  private  individual  who  debauches 
him  stand  as  the  worst  of  criminals, 
because  their  crimes  are  crimes 
against  the  entire  community,  and  not 
only  against  this  generation,  lint 
against  the  generations  that  are  yet 
to  he. 

Our  opponents  promise  independence  to 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Here  again  tve  are 


confronted  by  the  fact  that  their  irrecon¬ 
cilable  differences  of  opinion  among  them¬ 
selves.  their  proved  Inability  to  create  a 
constructive  policy  when  in  power,  and 
their  readiness,  for  the  sake  of  momentary 
political  expediency,  to  abandon  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  they  have  insisted  as  es¬ 
sential,  conspire  to  puzzle  us  as  to  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  intend  in  good  faith  to 
carry  out  this  promise  if  they  are  given 
control  of  the  government.  In  their  platform 
they  declare  for  independence,  apparently — 
for  their  language  is  a  little  obscure — with¬ 
out  qualification  as  to  time;  and,  indeed,  a 
qualification  as  to  time  is  an  absurdity,  for 
we  have  neither  right  nor  power  to  bind  our 
successors  when  it  is  impossible  to  foretell 
the  conditions  which  may  confront  them; 
while,  if  there  is  any  principle  involved  in 
the  matter,  it  is  just  as  wrong  to  deny  inde¬ 
pendence  for  a  few  years  as  to  deny  it  for 
an  indefinite  period.  But  in  later  and  equally 
official  utterances  by  our  opponents  the  term 
self-government  was  substituted  for  indfe- 
pendence;  the  words  used  being  so  chosen 
that  in  their  natural  construction  they  de¬ 
scribed  precisely  the  policy  now  being  car¬ 
ried  on. 

The  language  of  the  platform  indi¬ 
cated  a  radical  change  of  policy;  the 
Inter  utterance*  indicated  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  present  policy.  But  this 
caused  trouble  in  their  own  ranks;  and 
in  a  still  later,  although  less  formal, 
utterance,  the  self-government  prom¬ 
ised  was  recanted,  and  independence 
at  some  future  time  was  promised 
in  its  place.  They  have  occupied 
three  entirely  different  positions 
within  fifty  days.  Which  is  the 
promise  they  really  intend  to  keep? 
They  do  not  know  their  own  minds;  and  no 
one  can  tell  how  long  they  would  keep  of 
the  same  mind,  should  they  by  any  chance 
come  to  a  working  agreement  among  them¬ 
selves.  If  such  ambiguity  affected  only  the 
American  people  it  would  not  so  greatly 
matter;  for  the  American  people  can  take 
care  of  themselves.  But  the  Filipinos  are 
in  no  such  condition.  Confidence  is  with 
them  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  They  have 
been  taught  to  trust  the  word  of  this  gov¬ 
ernment  because  this  government  has  prom¬ 
ised  nothing  which  it  did  not  perform..  If 
promised  independence  they  will  expect  in¬ 
dependence;  not  in  the  remote  future,  for 
their  descendants,  but  immediately,  for  them¬ 
selves.  If  the  promise  thus  made  is  not 
immediately  fulfilled  they  will  regard  it  as 
broken,  and  will  not  again  trust  to  Ameri¬ 
can  faith:  and  it  would  be  indeed  a  wicked 
thing  to  deceive  them  in  such  fashion.  More¬ 
over,  even  if  the  promise  were  made  to  take 
effect  only  in  the  distant  future,  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  would  be  thrown  into  confusion  there¬ 
by.  Instead  of  continuing  to  endeavor  to  fit 
themselves  for  moral  and  material  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  present,  they  would  abandon  all 
effort  at  progress  and  begin  factional  in¬ 
trigues  for  future  power. 

A  Deception  Upon  the  Filipinos. 

To  promise  to  give  them  independence 
when  it  is  “prudent”  to  do  so,  or  when  ^hey 
are  “fit”  for  it,  of  course,  implies  that  they 
are  not  fit  for  it  now;  and  that  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  give  it  to  them  now.  But 
us  we  must  ourselves  be  tbe  judges  as 
to  when  they  become  “fit,”  nnd  when 
it  would  lie  "lirudent"  to  keep  such  it 
promise  if  it  were  made,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  to  make  sneh  a  promise 
now  would  amount  to  a  deception 
upon  the  Filipinos. 

It  may  well  he  that  our  opponents  have 
no-  real  intention  of  putting  their  promise 
into  effect.  If  this  is  the  case;  if,  in  other 
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words,  they  are  insincere  in  the  promise 
they  make,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  again 
that  it  is  unwise  to  trust  men  who  are  false 
in  one  thing  to  deal  with  anything.  The 
mere  consciousness  of  broken  faith  would 
hamper  them  in  continuing  our  policy  in  the 
islands;  and  only  by  continuing  unchanged 
this  policy  can  the  honor  of  the  country  be 
maintained,  or  the  interests  of  the  islands 
subserved.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  op¬ 
ponents  came  into  power  and  attempted  to 
carry  out  their  promises  to  the  Filipinos 
by  giving  them  independence,  and  with¬ 
drawing  American  control  from  the  islands, 
the  result  would  be  a  frightful  calamity  to 
the  Filipinos  themselves,  and  in  its  larger 
aspect  would  amount  to  an  international 
crime.  Anarchy  would  follow;  and  the  most 
violent  anarchic  forces  would  be  directed 
partly  against  the  civil  government,  partly 
against  all  forms  of  religious  and  educa¬ 
tional  civilization.  Bloody  conflicts  would 
inevitably  ensue  in  the  archipelago,  and 
just  as  inevitably  the  islands  would  become 
the  prey  of  the  first  power  which  in  its  own 
selfish  interest  took  up  the  task  we  had 
craver.ly  abandoned. 

Of  course,  the  praeticnl  difficulty  in 
adopting  any  such  course  of  action — 
Miieli  a  ‘‘policy  of  scuttle,"  as  President 
McKinley  called  it — would  he  found 
well  nigli  insuperable.  if  it  js  morally 
indefensible  to  hold  the  archipelago  as  a 
whole  under  our  tutelage  in  the  interest  of 
its  own  people,  then  it  is  morally  indefen¬ 
sible  to  hold  any  part  of  it.  In  such  case 
what  right  have  we  to  keep  a  coaling 
station?  What  right  to  keep  control  over 
the  Moro  peoples?  What  right  to  protect 
the  Igorrotes  from  their  oppressors?  What 
right  to  protect  the  law-abiding  friends  of 
America  in  the  islands  from  treachery,  rob¬ 
bery  and  murders?  Yet,  to  abandon  the 
islands  completely,  without  even  retaining 
a  coaling  station,  would  mean  to  abandon 
the  position  in  the  competition  for  the  trade 
of  the  Orient  which  we  have  acquired  during 
the  last  six  years;  and  what  is  far  more 
important,  it  would  mean  irreparable  dam¬ 
age  to  those  who  have  become  the  wards  of 
the  nation.  To  abandon  all  control  over  the 
Moros  would  amount  to  releasing  these 
Moros  to  prey  upon  the  Christian  Filipinos, 
civilized  or  semi-civilized,  as  well  as  upon 
the  commerce  of  other  peoples.  The  Moros 
are  in  large  part  still  in  the  stage  of  culture 
where  the  occupations  of  the  bandit  and  the 
pirate  are  those  most  highly  regarded;  and 
it  has  not  been  found  practical  to  give  them 
self-government  In  the  sense  that  we  have 
been  giving  it  to  the  Christian  inhabitants. 

To  abandon  tbe  Moro  country,  ns  our 
opponents  propose  in  their  platform, 
would  be  precisely  as  if,  twenty-five 
years  ago.  we  bad  withdrawn  the 
army  and  civil  agents  from  within  and 
around  flic  Indian  reservations  in  the 
West,  at  a  time  when  the  Sioux  and 
the  Apache  were  still  tlic  terror  of  our 
settlers.  It  would  lie  a  criminal  ah- 
snrdity:  and  yet  our  opponents  have 
pledged  themselves  thereto.  If  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  coming  election,  tliey 
would  either  have  to  break  faith,  or 
else  do  an  act  which  would  leave 
an  indelible  stain  upon  our  national 
reputation  for  courage  and  for  good 
sense.  During  the  last  five  years  more  has 
been  done  for  the  material  and  moral  well¬ 
being  of  the  Filipinos  than  ever  before  since 
the  islands  first  came  within  the  ken  of  civil- 
i-i&d  in-:’..  We  have  opened  before  them  a 
vista  of  orderly  development  in  their  own 
interest,  and  not  a  policy  of  exploitation. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  fit  the  island¬ 
ers  for  self-government,  and  they  have  al¬ 
ready  in  large  measure  received  it,  while 
for  the  first  time  in  their  history  their  per¬ 


sonal  rights  and  civil  liberties  have  been 
guaranteed.  They  are  being  educated;  they 
have  been  given  schools;  they  have  been 
given  libraries;  roads  are  being  built  for 
their  use;  their  health  is  being  cared  for; 
they  have  been  given  courts,  in  which  they 
receive  justice  as  absolute  as  it  is  in  our 
power  to  guarantee. 

Rights  of  Natives  Safeguarded. 

Their  individual  rights  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  now  by  act  of 
Congress  jealously  safeguarded  under  the 
American  flag;  and  if  the  protection  of  the 
flag  were  withdrawn  their  rights  would  be 
lost,  and  the  islands  wTould  be  plunged  back 
under  some  form  of  vicious  tyranny.  We 
have  given  them  more  self-government  than 
they  have  ever  before  had;  we  are  taking 
steps  to  increase  it  still  further  by  provid¬ 
ing  them  with  an  elected  legislative  assem¬ 
bly;  and  surely  we  had  better  await  the 
results  of  this  experiment — for  it  is  a 
wholly  new  experiment  in  Asia— before  we 
make  promises  which  as  a  nation  we  might 
be  forced  to  break,  or  which  they  might 
interpret  one  way  and  wre  in  another. 
It  may  lie  asserted  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction  that  nowhere 
else  in  recent  years  has  there  been  as 
tine  an  example  of  constructive  states¬ 
manship  and  wise  and  upriicht  admin¬ 
istration  as  has  been  given  liy  the  civil 
authorities,  aided  by  the  army,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  We  have  adminis¬ 
tered  them  in  the  Interest  of  their  own 
people:  and  the  Filipinos  themselves 
have  profited  most  by  our  presence 
in  the  islands;  lint  they  have  also 
been  of  very  great  advantage  to  us 
as  a  nation. 

So  far  from  having  ‘‘sapped  the  founda¬ 
tions”  of  free  popular  government  at  home 
by  the  course  taken  in  the  Philippines,  we 
have  been  spreading  its  knowledge,  and 
teaching  its  practice,  among  peoples  to  whom 
it  had  never  before  been  more  than  an  empty 
name.  Our  action  represents  a  great 
stride  forward  in  spreading  the  principles 
of  orderly  liberty  throughout  the  world. 
“Our  flag  has  not  lost  its  gift  of  benedic¬ 
tion  in  its  world-wide  journey  to  their 
shores.”  We  have  treated  the  power  we 
have  gained  as  a  solemn  obligation,  and 
have  used  it  in  the  interest  of  mankind; 
and  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  especial¬ 
ly  the  weaker  peoples  of  the  world,  are  bet¬ 
ter  off  because  of  the*  position  we  have  as¬ 
sumed.  To  retrace  our  steps  would  be  to 
give  proof  of  an  infirm  and  unstable  nation¬ 
al  purpose. 

Four  years  ago.  in  his  speech  of  accept¬ 
ance,  President  McKinley  ‘said: 

"We  have  been  moving  in  untried  paths, 
but  our  steps  have  been  guided  by  honor 
and  duty.  There  will  be  no  turning  aside, 
no  wavering,  no  retreat.  No  blow  has  been 
struck  except  for  liberty  and  humanity,  and 
none  will  be.  We  will  perform  without  fear 
every  national  and  international  obligation. 
The  Republican  party  was  dedicated  to  free¬ 
dom  forty-four  years  ago.  It  has  been  the 
party  of  liberty  and  emancipation  from  that 
hour;  not  of  profession,  but  of  performance. 
It  broke  the  shackles  of  4,000,000  slaves  and 
made  them  free,  and  to  the  party  of  Lincoln 
has  come  another  supreme  opportunity  which 
it  has  bravely  met  in  the  liberation  of 
10,000,000  of  the  human  family  from  the  yoke 
of  imperialism.  In  its  solution  of  great 
problems,  in  its  performance  of  high  duties, 
it  has  had  the  support  of  members  of  all 
parties  in  the  past,  and  it  confidently  invokes 
their  co-operation  in  the  future.” 

This  is  as  true  now  as  four  years  ago.  We 
did  not  take  the  Philippines  at  will  and  we 
cannot  put  them  aside  at  will.  Any  abandon- 
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ment  of  the  policy  which  we  have  steadily 
pursued  in  the  islands  would  be  fraught  witk 
dishonor  and  disaster;  and  to  such  dishouoi 
and  disaster  J  do  not  believe  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  will  consent. 

True  to  Spirit  of  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment. 

Alarm  has  been  professed  lest  th*.  Fili¬ 
pinos  should  not  receive  all  the  benefits 
guaranteed  to  our  people  at  home  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Filipinos  have  al¬ 
ready  secured  the  substance  of  these  bene¬ 
fits.  This  government  has  been  true  tc 
the  spirit  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  in 
the  Philippines.  Can  our  opponents  deny 
there  here  at  home  the  principle*!  of 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend¬ 
ments  have  lieen  in  elfeet  nullified  f  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  we  at 
home  can  well  profit  hy  the  example 
of  those  responsible  for  the  actual 
management  of  affairs  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  in  our  several  commonwealths  here 
in  the  United  States  we  as  a  people  now 
face  the  complex  problem  of  securing  fair 
treatment  to  each  man  regardless  of  his 
race  or  color.  We  can  do  so  only  if  we 
approach  the  problem  in  the  spirit  of  cour¬ 
age,  common  sense,  and  high-minded  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  right,  which  has  enabled  Gov¬ 
ernor  Taft,  Governor  Wright  and  their  as¬ 
sociates,  to  do  so  noble  a  work  in  giving 
to  the  Philippine  people  the  benefit  of  the 
true  principles  of  American  liberty. 

Our  appeal  is  made  to  all  good  citizens 
who  hold  the  honor  and  the  interest  of  the 
nation  close  to  their  hearts.  The  great  is- 
sueis  which  are  at  stake,  and  upon  which  I 
have  touched,  are  more  than  mere  partisan 
issues,  for  they  involve  much  that  CQmqs 
home  to  the  individual  pride  and  individual 
well  being  of  our  people.  Under  conditions 
as  they  actually  are,  good  Americans  should 
refuse,  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  to  change  the  national  policy.  We,  who 
are  responsible  for  the  administration  and 
legislation  under  which  this  country,  during 
the  last  seven  years,  has  grown  so  greatly 
in  well  being  at  home  and  in  honorable  re¬ 
pute  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  abroad, 
do  not  stand  inertly  upon  this  record,  do  not 
use  this  record  as  an  excuse  for  failure  of 
effort  to  meet  new  conditions.’  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  wfe  treat  the  record  of  w-hat  we  have 
done  in  the  past  as  incitement  to  do  even 
better  in  the  future.  We  believe  that 
the  in-ogress  that  we  have  made  may¬ 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  progress 
we  shall  continue  to  make  if  the  peo- 
jile  again  intrust  the  government  of 
the  nation  to  our  hands.  We  do  not 
stand  still.  AVe  press  steadily  forward 
toward  the  gonl  of  moral  and  material 
well  being  for  our  own  people,  of  just 
mnl  fearless  dealing  toward  all  other 
peoples,  in  the  interest  not  merely  of 
tills  country,  lint  of  mankind. 

There  is  not  a  policy,  foreign  or  domestic, 
w'hich  we  are  now  carrying  out,  which  (t 
would  not  be  disastrous  to  reverse  or  aban¬ 
don.  If  our  opponents  should  come  in  and 
should  not  reverse  our  policies,  then  they 
would  be  branded  with  the  brand  of  broken 
faith,  of  false  promise,  of  insincerity  in 
word  and  deed;  and  no  man  can  work  to  the 
advantage  of  the  nation  with  such  a  brand 
clinging  to  him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
should  come  in  and  reverse  any  or  all  of  our 
policies,  by  just  so  much  w'ould  the  nation 
as  a  w'hole  be  damaged.  Alike  as  law-mak- 
ers  and  as  administrators  of  the  law  wre  have 
endeavored  to  do  our  duty  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  a®  a  whole.  We  make  our  appeal 
to  no  class  and  to  no  section,  but  to  all  good 
citizens,  in  w-hatever  part  of  the  Jand  they 
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dwell,  and  whatever  may  be  their  occupation  ! 
or  worldly  condition.  We  have  striven  both 
for  civic  righteousness  and  for  national 
greatness;  and  we  have  faith  to  believe  that 
our  hands  will  be  upheld  by  all  who  feel 
love  of  country  and  trust  in  the  uplifting  of 


mankind.  We  stand  for  enforcement  of  the 
law  and  for  obedience  to  the  law;  our  gov¬ 
ernment  is  a  government  of  orderly  liberty 
equally  alien  to  tyranny  and  to  anarchy;  and 
its  foundation  stone  is  the  observance  of 
I  the  law,  alike  by  the  people  and  by  the  pub¬ 


lic  servants.  We  hold  ever  before  us  as  the 
all-important  end  of  policy  and  administra¬ 
tion  the  reign  of  peace  at  home  and  through¬ 
out  the  world;  of  peace,  which  comes  only. by 
doing  justice.  Faithfully  yours, 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


^6  5a 

%oot  ’s  Speech 


On  'Republican  Issues  Before  the  Conbention. 

On  June  21,  on  taking  the  chair  of  the  Republican  Convention  as  temporary  chairman,  former  Secretary  of 
War  Elihu  Root,  of  New  York,  delivered  the  following  speech: 


"When  the  course  of  the  next  administra¬ 
tion  is  but  half  done  the  Republican  party 
will  have  completed  the  first  half  century  of 
its  national  life.  Of  the  eleven  administra¬ 
tions  since  the  first  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  nine — covering  a  period  of  thirty-six 
years — have  been  under  Republican  presi¬ 
dents.  For  the  greater  part  of  that  time, 
the  majority  in  each  House  of  Congress  has 
been  Republican.  History  affords  no  parallel 
in  any  age  or  country  for  the  growth  in 
national  greatness  and  power  and  honor, 
the  wide  diffusion  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
the  uplifting  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
above  the  hard  conditions  of  poverty,  the 
common  opportunity  for  education  and  indi¬ 
vidual  advancement,  the  universal  possession 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  protection 
of  property  and  security  for  the  rewards  of 
industry  and  enterprise,  the  cultivation  of 
national  morality,  respect  for  religion,  sym¬ 
pathy  with  humanity  and  love  of  liberty  and 
justice,  which  have  marked  the  life  of  the 
American  people  during  this  long  period  of 
Republican  control. 

“With  the  platform  and  the  candidates  of 
this  convention,  we  are  about  to  ask  a  re¬ 
newed  expression  of  popular  confidence  in 
the  Republican  party.  We  shall  ask  it  be¬ 
cause  the  principles  to  which  we  declare  our 
adherence  are  right,  and  the  best  interests 
of  our  country  require  that  they  should  be 
followed  in  its  government.  We  shall  ask 
it  because  the  unbroken  record  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  in  the  past  is  an  assurance 
of  the  sincerity  of  our  declarations  and  the 
fidelity  with  which  we  shall  give  them  ef¬ 
fect. 

■"  We  shall  ask  it  because  the  character  of 
the  party  gives  assurance  of  good  govern¬ 
ment.  From  what  it  has  been  may  be  known 
certainly  what  it  must  be.  Not  all  of  us 
rise  to  its  standard;  not  all  of  us  are  worthy 
of  its  glorious  history;  but  as  a  whole  this 
great  political  organization— the  party  of 
Lincoln  and  McKinley — cannot  fail  to  work 
in  the  spirit  of  its  past  and  in  loyalty  to 
great  ideals. 

“We  shall  ask  the  continued  confidence  of 
the  people  because  the  candidates  whom  we 
present  are  of  proved  competency  and  pa¬ 
triotism,  fitted  to  fill  the  offices  for  which 
they  are  nominated  to  the  credit  and  honor 
of  our  country.  We  shall  ask  it  because 
the  present  policies  of  our  government  are 
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beneficial  and  6ught  not  to  be  set  aside;  and 
the  people’s  business  is  being  well  done  and 
ought  not  to  be  interferred  with. 

Administration  Has  Been  Safe  and  Con¬ 
servative,  Says  Root. 

“Have  not  the  American  people  reason  for 
satisfaction  and  pride  in  the  conduct  of 
their  government  since  the  election  of  1900, 
when  they,  rendered  their  judgment  of  ap¬ 
proval  upon  the  first  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley?  Have  we  not  had  an  hon¬ 
est  government?  Have  not  the  men  selected 
for  office  been  men  of  good  reputation  who 
by  their  past  lives  had  given  evidence  that 
they  were  honest  and  competent?  Can  any 
private  business  be  pointed  out  in  which 
lapses  from  honesty  have  been  eo  few  and  so 
trifling  proportionately  as  in  the  public  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  United  States?  And  when  they 
have  occurred,  lave  not  the  offenders  been 
relentlessly  prosecuted  and  sternly  punished 
without  regard  to  political  or  personal  rela¬ 
tions? 

“Have  we  not  had  an  effective  government? 
Have  not  the  laws  bpen  enforced?  Has  not 
the  slow  process  of  legislative  discussion 
upon  many  serious  questions  been  brought  to 
practical  conclusions  embodied  in  beneficial 
statutes?  and  has  not  the  Executive  proceed¬ 
ed  without  vacillation  or  weakness  to  give 
these  effect?  Are  not  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  obeyed  at  home?  and  does  not  our 
government  command  respect  and  honor 
throughout  the  world? 

“Have  we  not  had  a  safe  and  conservative 
government?  Has  not  property  been  pro¬ 
tected?  Are  not  the  fruits  of  enterprise 
and  industry  secure?  What  safeguard  of  the 
Constitution  for  vested  right  or  individual 
freedom  has  not  been  scrupulously  observed? 
When  has  any  American  administration  ever 
dealt  more  considerately  and  wisely  with 
questions  which  might  have  been  the  cause 
of  conflict  with  foreign  powers?  When  have 
more  just  settlements  been  reached  by  peace¬ 
ful  means?  When  has  any  administration 
wielded  a  more  powerful  influence  for  peace? 
And  when  have  we  rested  more  secure  in 
friendship  with  all  mankind?” 

Here  Mr  Root  entered  into  a  discussion 
of  national  finances,  and,  after  quoting  nu¬ 
merous  figures  said: 

'  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  shown 
himself  mindful  of  the  needs  of  business. 


and  has  so  managed  our  finances  as  himself 
to  expand  and  contract  our  currency  as  oc¬ 
casion  has  required.  When,  in  the  fall  of 
1902,  the  demand  for  funds  to  move  the  crops 
caused  extraordinary  money  stringency,  the 
Secretary  exercised  his  lawful  right  to  ac¬ 
cept  state  and  municipal  bonds  as  security 
for  public  deposits,  thus  liberating  United 
States  bonds,  which  were  used  for  additional 
circulation.  When  the  crops  were  moved 
and  the  stringency  was  over,  he  called  for  a 
withdrawal  of  the  state  and  municipal  se¬ 
curities,  and  thus  contracted  the  currency. 
Again,  in  1903,  under  similar  conditions, 
he  produced  similar  results.  The  payment 
of  the  $50,000,000  for  the  Panama  Canal, 
made  last  month,  without  causing  the  slight¬ 
est  disturbance  in  finance,  showed  good 
judgment  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  business  upon  which  our  people 
may  confidently  rely. 

Record  of  the  Party  on  the  Question  of 
Trusts. 

“Four  years  ago  the  regulation  by  law  of 
the  great  corporate  combinations  called 
‘trusts’  stood  substantially  where  it  was 
when  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act  of  1890  was 
passed.” 

Mr.  Root  quoted  from  messages  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland  and  President  Roosevelt  on 
trusts,  and  said; 

“At  every  election  the  regulation  of  trusts 
has  been  the  football  of  campaign  oratory 
and  the  subject  of  many  insincere  declara¬ 
tions. 

“Our  Republican  administration  has  taken 
up  the  subject  in  a  practical,  sensible  way 
as  a  business  rather  than  a  political  ques¬ 
tion,  saying  what  it  really  meant,  and  doing 
what  lay  at  its  hand  to  be  done  to  accom¬ 
plish  effective  regulation. 

“After  long  consideration.  Congress  passed 
three  practical  statutes:  On  the  11th  of 
February,  1903,  an  act  to  expedite  hearings 
in  suits  in  enforcement  of  the  anti-trust 
act;  on  the  14th  of  February,  1903,  the  act 
creating  a  new  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  with  a  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
having  authority  to  secure  systematic  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  organization  and 
operation  of  corporations  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce;  and  on  the  19th  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1903,  an  act  enlarging  the  powers  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  o* 
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the  courts  to  deal  with  secret  rebates  in 
transportation  charges,  which  are  the  chief 
means  by  which  the  trusts  crush  out  their 
smaller  competitors. 

“The  Attorney  General  has  gone  on  in  the 
same  practical  way,  not  to  talk  about  the 
trusts,  but  to  proceed  against  the  trusts  by 
law  for  their  regulation.  In  separate  suits 
fourteen  of  the  great  railroads  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  restrained  by  injunction  from 
giving  illegal  rebates  to  the  favored  ship¬ 
pers,  who  by  means  of  them  were  driving 
out  the  smaller  shippers  and  monopolizing 
the  grain  and  meat  business  of  the  country. 
The  beef  trust  was  put  under  injunction. 
The  officers  of  the  railroads  engaged  in  the 
cotton  carrying  pool,  affecting  all  that  great 
industry  of  the  South,  were  indicted  and 
have  abandoned  their  combination.  The 
Northern  Securities  Company,  which  under¬ 
took  by  combining  in  one  ownership  the 
capital  stocks  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
Great  Northern  railroads  to  end  traffic  com¬ 
petition  in  the  Northwest,  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  expedited 
and  brought  to  a  speedy  and  effective  con¬ 
clusion  in  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  act 
of  February  11,  1903. 

“The  right  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  compel  the  production  of 
books  and  papers  has  been  established  by 
the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  suit 
against  the  coal  carrying  roads. 

Brief  Comment  on  the  Post  Office  Scan¬ 
dals. 

“We  have  at  last  reached  a  point  where 
the  public  wealth  of  farm  land,  which  has 
se.emed  so  inexhaustible,  is  nearly  gone  and 
the  problem  o*  utilizing  the  remainder  for 
the  building  of  new  homes  has  become  of 
vital  Importance.  The  present  administra¬ 
tion  has  dealt  with  this  problem  vigorously 
and  effectively.  Great  areas  had  been  un¬ 
lawfully  fenced  in  by  men  of  large  means 
and  the  home-builder  had  been  excluded. 
Many  of  these  unlawful  aggressors  have  been 
compelled  to  relinquish  their  booty  and  more 
than  2,000,000  acres  of  land  have  been  re¬ 
stored  to  the  public.  Extensive  frauds  in 
procuring  grants  of  land,  not  for  home¬ 
steads,  but.  for  speculation,  have  been  in¬ 
vestigated  and  stopped  and  the  perpetrators 
have  been  indicted  and  are  being  actively 
prosecuted.  A  competent  commission  has 
been  constituted  to  examine  into  the  defec¬ 
tive  working  of  the  existing  laws  and  to 
suggest  practical  legislation  to  prevent 
further  abuse.  That  commission  has  re¬ 
ported,  and  bills  adequate  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  have  been  framed  and  are  be¬ 
fore  Congress. 

“The  postal  service  has  been  extended  and 
improved.  Its  revenues  have  increased  from 
$76,000,000  in  1895  to  $95,000,000,  in  1899,  and 
$144,000,000  in  1904.  In  dealing  with  these  vast 
sums  a  few  cases  of  peculation,  trifling  in 
amounts  and  by  subordinate  officers,  have 
occurred  there,  as  they  occur  in  every  busi¬ 
ness.  Neither  fear  nor  favor,  nor  political 
or  personal  influence  has  availed  to  protect 
the  wrongdoers.  Their  acts  have  been  de¬ 
tected,  investigated,  laid  bare;  they  have 
been  dismissed  from  their  places,  prosecuted 
criminally,  indicted,  many  of  them  tried  and 
many  of  them  convicted.  The  abuses  in 
the  carriage  of  second-class  mail  matter 
have  been  remedied.  The  rural  free  delivery 
has  been  widely  extended.  It  is  wholly  the 
reaction  of  Republican  administration.  The 
last  Democratic  Postmaster  General  de¬ 
clared  it  impracticable.  The  first  adminis¬ 
tration  "W  WtKinDy  proved  the  contrary. 


What  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Has  Done. 

“The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
brought  to  a  point  of  efficiency  and  practi¬ 
cal  benefit  never  before  known.  The  oleo¬ 
margarine  act  of  May  9,  1902,  now  sustained 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  act  of  July  1, 
1902.  to  prevent  the  false  branding  of  food 
and  dairy  products,  protect  farmers  against 
fraudulent  imitations.  The  act  of  February 
2,  1903,  enables  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  and  in¬ 
fectious  diseases  of  live  stock.  Rigid  in¬ 
spection  has  protected  our  cattle  against  in¬ 
fection  from  abroad,  and  has  established  the 
highest  credit  for  our  meat  products  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  The  earth  has  been 
searched  for  weapons  with  which  to  fight  the 
enemies  that  destroy  the  growing  crops. 
An  insect  brought  from  near  the  great  wall 
of  China  has  checked  the  San  Jose  scale, 
which  was  destroying  our  orchards,  a  para¬ 
sitic  fly  brought  from  South  Africa  is  ex¬ 
terminating  the  black  scale  in  the  lemon  and 
orange  groves  of  California,  and  an  ant  from 
Guatemala  is  about  offering  battle  to  the 
boll  weevil.  Broad  science  has  been  brought 
to  the  aid  of  limited  experience.  Study  of 
the  relations  between  plant  life  and  climate 
and  soil  has  been  followed  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  special  crops  suited  to  our  varied 
conditions.” 

Mr.  Root  here  discussed  the  treatment  of 
Cuba  by  the  United  States,  referring  to  the 
Platt  amendment  passed  by  a  Republican 
Congress,  and  continued: 

“The  Platt  amendment  is  the  sheet  anchor 
of  Cuban  independence  and  of  Cuban  credit. 
No  such  revolutions  as  have  afflicted  Central 
and  South  America  are  possible  there,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  known  to  all  men  that  an  attempt 
to  overturn  the  foundations  of  that  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  confronted  by  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  power  of  the  United  States.  The  treaty 
of  reciprocity  and  the  act  of  Congress  of  De¬ 
cember  6,  1903,  which  confirmed  it,  completed 
the  expression  of  our  policy  toward  Cuba, 
which,  with  a  far  view  to  the  future,  aims  to 
bind  to  us  by  ties  of  benefit  and  protection,  of 
mutual  interest  and  genuine  friendship,  that 
island  which  guards  the  Caribbean  and  the 
highway  to  the  Isthmus,  and  must  always  be, 
if  hostile,  an  outpost  of  attack,  and,  if 
friendly,  an  outpost  of  defense  for  the 
United  States. 

The  Work  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Philippines. 

“When  the  last  National  Convention  met 
the  Philippines  were  under  military  rule. 
The  insurrectos  from  the  mountains  spread 
terror  among  the  peaceful  people  by  mid¬ 
night  foray  and  secret  assassination.  Agui- 
naldo  bided  his  time  in  a  secret  retreat. 
Over  seventy  thousand  American  soldiers 
from  more  than  five  hundred  stations  held 
a  still  vigorous  enemy  in  check.  The  Phil¬ 
ippine  Commission  had  not  yet  begun  its 
work. 

“The  last  vestige  of  insurrection  has  been 
swept  away.  With  their  work  accomplished, 
over  55,000  American  troops  have  been 
brought  back  across  the  Pacific.  Civil  gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  established  throughout 
the  archipelago.  Peace  and  order  and  jus¬ 
tice  prevail.  The  Philippine  Commission, 
guided  at  first  by  executive  order  and  then 
by  the  wise  legislation  of  Congress  in  the 
Philippine  government  act  of  July  1,  1902, 
have  established  and  conducted  a  government 
which  has  been  a  credit  to  their  country  and 
a  blessing  tc  the  people  of  the  islands.  The 
body  of  laws  which  they  have  enacted  upon 
careful  and  intelligent  study  of  the  needs  of 


the  country  challenges  comparison  with  the 
statutes  of  any  country.  The  personnel  of 
civil  government  has  been  brought  together 
under  an  advanced  and  comprehensive  civil 
service  law,  which  has  been  rigidly  enforced. 
A  complete  census  has  been  taken,  designed 
to  be  there  as  it  was  in  Cuba  the  basis  for 
representative  government;  and  the  people 
of  the  islands  will  soon  proceed  under  pro¬ 
visions  already  made  by  Congress  to  the 
election  of  a  representative  Assembly,  in 
w'hich  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  they 
may  have  a  voice  in  the  making  of  their  own 
laws.  In  the  meantime  the  local  and  pro¬ 
vincial  governments  are  in  the  hands  of 
officers  elected  by  the  Filipinos;  and  in  the 
great  central  offices,  in  the  commission,  on 
the  bench,  in  the  executive  departments, 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Filipino 
race  are  taking  their  part  in  the  government 
of  their  people.  A  free  school  system  has 
been  established  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  children  are  learning  lessons  which  will 
help  fit  them  for  self-government.  The  seeds 
of  religious  strife  existing  in  the  bitter  con¬ 
troversy  between  the  people  and  the  religious 
orders  have  been  deprived  of  potency  for 
harm  by  the  purchase  of  the  friars’  lands, 
and  their  practical  withdrawal. 

Action  of  the  United  States  Concerning 
the  Panama  Canal. 

“None  can  foretell  the  future,  but  there 
seems  no  reasonable  cause  to  doubt  that 
under  the  policy  already  effectively  inaugu¬ 
rated,  the  institutions  already  implanted,  and 
the  processes  already  begun,  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  if  these  be  not  repressed  and 
interrupted,  the  Philippine  people  will  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  people  of  Cuba;  that, 
more  slowly,  indeed,  because  they  are  not 
as  advanced,  yet  as  surely,  they  will  grow 
in  capacity  for  self-government,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  power  as  they  grow  in  capacity,  will 
come  to  bear  substantially  such  relations  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  do  now 
the  people  of  Cuba,  differing  in  details  as 
conditions  and  needs  differ,  but  the  same 
in  principle  and  the  same  in  beneficent  re¬ 
sults. 

“In  1900  the  project  of  an  Isthmian  Canal 
stood  where  it  was  left  by  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer  Treaty  of  1850.  For  half  a  century  it 
has  halted,  with  Great  Britain  resting  upon 
a  joint  right  of  control,  and  the  great  under¬ 
taking  of  De  Lesseps  struggling  against  the 
doom  of  failure  imposed  by  extravagance  and 
corruption.  On  the  ISth  day  of  November, 
1901,  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  relieved  the  enterprise  of  the  right 
of  British  control  and  left  that  right  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  United  States.  Then  followed 
swiftly  the  negotiations  and  protocols  with 
Nicaragua;  the  Isthmian  Canal  act  of  June 
28,  1902;  the  just  agreement  with  the  French 
Canal  Company  to  pay  them  the  value  of  the 
work  they  had  done;  the  negotiation  and 
ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Colombia;  the 
rejection  of  that  treaty  by  Colombia  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  our  rights,  and  the  world’s  right  to 
the  passage  of  the  Isthmus;  the  seizure  by 
Panama  of  the  opportunity  to  renew  her 
oft-repeated  effort  to  throw’  off  the  hateful 
and  oppressive  yoke  of  Colombia  and  resume 
the  independence  which  once  had  been  hers, 
and  of  which  she  had  been  deprived  by  fraud 
and  force;  the  success  of  the  revolution;  our 
recognition  of  the  new  republic,  followed  Ly 
recognition  from  substantially  all  the  civil¬ 
ized  powers  of  the  world;  the  treaty  with 
Panama  recognizing  and  confirming  our  right 
to  construct  the  canal;  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  by  the  Senate;  confirmatory  leg¬ 
islation  by  Congress;  the  payment  of  the 
$50,000,000  to  the  French  company  and  to 
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Panama;  the  appointment  of  the  Canal  Com¬ 
mission  in  accordance  with  law.  and  its  or¬ 
ganization  to  begin  work. 

Success  of  American  Diplomacy  in  the 
Far  East. 

'Throughout  the  world  the  diplomacy  of 
the  present  administration  has  made  for 
peace  and  justice  among  nations.  Clear¬ 
sighted  to  perceive  and  prompt  to  maintain 
American  interests,  it  has  been  sagacious 
and  simple  and  direct  in  its  methods,  and 
considerate  of  the  right  and  of  the  feelings 
of  others.  Within  the  month  after  the  last 
national  convention  met,  Secretary  Hay  s 
circular  note  of  July  3,  1903,  to  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  had  declared  the  policy  of 
the  United  States — 

“  ‘To  seek  a  solution  which  may  bring  about 
permanent  safety  and  peace  in  China,  pre¬ 
serve  China’s  territorial  and  administrative 
entity,  protect  all  rights  guaranteed  to 
.  friendly  powers  by  treaty  and  international 
law.  and  safeguard  for  the  world  the  princi 
pie  of  equal  and  impartial  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  Chinese  empire.’ 

"The  express  adherence  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  to  this  declaration  was  secured.” 

Mr.  Root  then  referred  in  turn  to  the 
Alaskan  boundary  matter  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Hague  Tribunal  as  milestones  mark¬ 
ing  the  path  of' the  Republican  party  in  the 
administration  of  international  affairs  and 
said: 

“All  Americana  who  desire  safe  and  con¬ 
servative  administration  which  shall  avoid 
cause  of  quarrel,  all  who  abhor  war,  all  who 
long  for  the  perfect  sway  of  the  principles 
of  that  religion  which  we  all  profess,  should 
rejoice  that  under  this  Republican  adminis¬ 
tration  their  country  has  attained  a  potent 
leadership  among  the  nations  in  the  cause 
of  peace  and  international  justice.  *  *  * 

We  have  advanced  the  authority  of  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine.  Our  adherence  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  which  established  The  Hague  tribunal 
was  accepted  by  the  other  powers,  with  a 
formal  declaration  that  nothing  therein  con¬ 
tained  should  be  construed  to  imply  the  re¬ 
linquishment  by  the  United  States  of  its 
traditional  attitude  toward  purely  American 
questions.  The  armed  demonstration  by  the 
European  powers  against  Venezuela  was 
made  the  occasion  for  disclaimers  to  the 
United  States  of  any  intention  to  seize  the 
territory  of  Venezuela,  recognizing  in  the 
most  unmistakable  way  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  expressed  in  the  declaration 
of  that  traditional  policy. 

The  Growth  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

“In  the  meantime,  mindful  that  moral 
powers  unsupported  by  physical  strength  do 
.  not  always  avail  against  selfishness  and  ag- 
gresslon,  we  have  been  augmenting  the 
forces  which  command  respect. 

“We  have  brought  our  navy  to  a  high  state 
ot  eniciency  and  have  exercised  both  army 
ana  navy  in  the  methods  of  seacoast  defense 

/j _ ---tit  army  and  navy  board  has  been 

bribing  the  two  services  together  in  good 
understanding  and  the  common  study  of  the 
strategv,  the  prepara; i-vn  *ud  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  which  will  make  them  effective  in  time 
of  need.  Our  ships  have  been  exercised  in 
fleet  and  squadron  movements,  have  been 
improved  in  marksmanship  and  mobility,  and 
have  been  constantly  tested  by  use.  Since 
the  last  national  convention  met  we  have 
completed  and  added  to  our  navy  five  battle¬ 
ships.  four  cruisers,  four  monitors,  thirty- 
four  torpedo  destroyers  and  torpedo  boats; 
while  we  have  put  under  construction  thir¬ 
teen  battleships  and  thirteen  cruisers. 

“X’’our  years  ago  our  army  numbered  over 


100,000  men— regulars  and  volunteers,  75  per 
cent,  of  them  in  the  Philippines  and  China. 
Under  the  operation  of  statutes  limiting  the 
period  of  service,  it  was  about  to  lapse  back 
into  its  old  and  insufficient  number  of  27,- 
000,  and  its  old  and  insufficient  organiza¬ 
tion  under  the  practical  control  of  perma¬ 
nent  staff  departments  at  Washington,  with 
the  same  divisions  of  counsel  and  lack  of 
co-ordinating  and  directing  power  at  the 
head  that  led  to  confusion  and  scandal  in 
the  war  with  Spain.  During  the  past  four 
years  the  lessons  taught  by  that  war  have 
received  practical  effect.  The  teachings  of 
Sherman  and  of  Upton  have  been  recalled 
and  respected.  Congress  has  fixed  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  the  army  at  100,000.  and  a  minimum 
at  60.000,  so  that  maintaining  only  the  mini¬ 
mum  in  peace,  as  we  do  now,  when  war 
threatens  the  President  may  begin  prepara¬ 
tion  by  filling  the  ranks  to  the  maximum, 
without  waiting  until  after  war  has  begun, 
as  he  had  to  wait  in  1898.  *  *  *  Under 

the  act  of  February  14,  1903,  a  general  staff 
has  been  established,  organized  to  suit 
American  conditions  and  requirements  and 
adequate  for  the  performance  of  the  long- 
neglected  but  ail  important  duties  of  direct¬ 
ing  military  education  and  training,  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  most  advanced  priniples  of  mili¬ 
tary  science  to'  that  necessary  preparation 
for  war  which  is  the  surest  safeguard  of 
peace.  The  command  of  the  army  now  rests 
where  it  is  placed  by  the  Constitution— in  the 
President. 

“By  the  militia  act  of  January  20,  1903, 
Congress  performed  its  duty  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Leaving  these  bodies  still  to  per¬ 
form  their  duties  to  the  states,  it  made  them 
the  organized  militia  of  the  United  States. 
It  provided  for  their  conformity  in  arma¬ 
ment.  organization  and  discipline  to  the 
army  of  the  United  States;  it  provided  the 
ways  in  which,  either  strictly  as  militia  or 
as  volunteers,  they  should  become  an  active 
part  of  the  army  when  called  upon;  it  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  training,  instruction  and  ex¬ 
ercise  conjointly  with  the  regular  army;  it 
imposed  upon  the  regular  army  the  duty  of 
promoting  their  efficiency  in  many  ways. 

A  Summary  of  the  Work  of  Two  Ad¬ 
ministrations. 

‘‘The  first  administration  of  McKinley 
fought  and  won  the  war  with  Spain,  put 
down  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippines, 
annexed  Hawaii,  rescued  the  legations  in 
Peking,  brought  Porto  Rico  into  our  com¬ 
mercial  system,  enacted  a  protective  tariff 
and  established  our  national  currency  on 
the  firm  foundations  of  the  gold  standard 
by  the  financial  legislation  of  the  Fifty- 
sixth  Congress. 

“The  present  administration  has  reduced 
taxation,  reduced  the  public  debt,  reduced 
the  annual  interest  charge,  made  effective 
progress  in  the  regulation  of  trusts,  fos¬ 
tered  business,  promoted  agriculture,  built 
up  the  navy,  reorganized  the  army,  resur¬ 
rected  the  militia  system,  inaugurated  a 
new  policy  for  the  preservation  and  re¬ 
clamation  of  public  lands,  given  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  Philippines,  established  the 
Republic  of  Cuba,  bound  it  to  us  by  the  ties 
of  gratitude,  of  commercial  interest  and  of 
common  defense,  swung  open  the  closed 
gateway  of  the  Isthmus,  strengthened  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  ended  the  Alaskan  boun¬ 
dary  dispute,  protected  the  integrity  of 
China,  opened  wider  its  doors  of  trade,  ad 
vanced  the  principle  of  arbitration  and 
promoted  peace  among  the  nations. 

“We  challenge  judgment  upon  this  record 
of  effective  performance  in  legislation,  in 
execution  and  in  administration. 


Shall  the  Work  Go  On  in  the  Same 
Handsf 

“The  work  is  not  fully  done;  policies  are 
not  completely  wrought  out;  domestic  ques¬ 
tions  still  press  continually  for  solution; 
other  trusts  must  be  regulated;  the  tariff 
may  presently  receive  revision,  and  if  so, 
should  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  the  friends 
and  not  the  enemies  of  the  protective  sys¬ 
tem;  the  new  Philippine  government  has 
only  begun  to  develop  its  plans  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  that  long-neglected  country;  our  flag 
floats  on  the  Isthmus,  but  the  canal  is  yet 
to  b,e  built;  peace  does  not  yet  reign  on 
earth,  and  considerable  firmness,  backed  by 
strength,  are  still  needful  in  diplomacy. 

‘The  American  people  have  now  to  say 
whether  policies  shall  be  reversed  or  com¬ 
mitted  to  unfriendly  guardians;  whether  per¬ 
formance,  which  now  proves  itself  for  the 
benefit  and  honor  of  our  country,  shall  be 
transferred  to  unknown  and  perchance  to 
feeble  hands.  No  dividing  line  can  be  drawn 
athwart  the  course  of  this  successful  admin¬ 
istration.  The  fatal  September  14,  1901, 

marked  no  change  of  policy,  no  lower  level 
of  achievement.  The  bullet  of  the  assassin 
robbed  us  of  the  friend  we  loved;  it  took 
away  from  the  people  the  President  of  their 
choice;  it  deprived  civilization  of  a  potent 
force  making  always  for  righteousness  and 
for  humanity.  But  the  fabric  of  free  insti¬ 
tutions  remained  unshaken.  The  government 
of  the  people  went  on.  The  great  party  that 
William  McKinley  led,  wrought  still  in  the 
spirit  of  his  example.  His  true  and  loyal 
successor  lias  been  equal  to  the  burden  cast 
upon  him.  Widely  different  in  temperament 
and  methods  he  has  proved  himself  of 
the  same  elemental  virtues — the  same  funda¬ 
mental  beliefs.  With  faithful  and  revering 
memory,  he  has  executed  the  purposes  and 
continued  unbroken  the  policy  of  President 
McKinley  for  the  peace,  prosperity  and  honor 
of  our  beloved  country.  And  he  has  met  all 
new  occasions  with  strength  and  resolution 
and  far-sighted  wisdom. 


A  Tribute  to  McKinley  and  Hanna. 

“As  we  gather  in  this  convention,  our 
hearts  go  back  to  the  friend — the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  friend,  whom  when  last  we  met 
we  acclaimed  with  one  accord  as  our  uni¬ 
versal  choice  to  bear  a  second  time  the  high¬ 
est  honor  in  the  nation’s  gift;  and  back  still, 
memory  goes  through  many  a  year  of  leader¬ 
ship  and  loyalty. 

‘How  wise  and  how  skillful  he  was.  How 
modest  and  self-effacing!  How  deep  his  in¬ 
sight  into  the  human  heart!  How  swift  the 
intuitions  of  his  sympathy!  How  compelling 
the  charm  of  his  gracious  presence!  He  was 
so  unselfish,  so  thoughtful  of  the  happiness 
of  others,  so  genuine  a  lover  of  his  country 
and  his  kind.  And  he  was  the  kindest  and 
tenderest  friend  who  ever  grasped  another’s 
hand.  Alas,  that  his  virtues  did  plead  in 
vain  against  cruel  fate!  Yet  we  may  re¬ 
joice,  that  while  he  lived  he  was  crowned 
with  honor;  that  the  rancor  of  party  strife 
had  ceased;  that  success  in  his  great  task, 
the  restoration  of  peace,  the  approval  of 
his  countrymen,  the  affection  of  his  friends — • 
gave  the  last  quiet  months  in  his  home  at 
Canton  repose  and  contentment. 

“And  with  McKinley  we  remember  Hanna 
with  affection  and  sorrow — his  great  lieu¬ 
tenant.  They  are  together  again. 

A  Panegyric  Upon  the  Present  Presi¬ 
dent. 

“But  we  turn  as  they  would  have  us  turn 
to  the  duties  ot'  the  hour,  the  hopes  of  the 
future;  we  turn  as  they  would  have  us  turn 
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to  prr  re  ourselves  for  struggle  under  the 
same  standard  borne  in  other  hands  by  right 
of  true  inheritance.  Honor,  truth,  courage, 
purity  of  life,  domestic  virtue,  love  of  eoun-  I 
try,  loyalty  to  high  ideals — all  these  com-  ! 
bined  with  active  intelligence,  with  learning,  j 
with  experience  in  affairs,  with  the  conclu¬ 
sive  proof  of  competency  afforded  by  wise 
and  conservative  administration,  by  great 
things  already  done  and  great  results  al¬ 
ready  achieved — all  these  wre  bring  to  the 
neople  with  another  candidate.  Shall  not 
the**  have  honor  in  our  land?  Truth,  sin¬ 
cerity,  courage — these  underlie  the  fabric  of 
our  institutions.  Upon  hypocrisy  and  sham, 
upon  cunning  and  false  pretense,  upon  w’eak- 
and  cowardice,  upon  the  arts  of  the 


demagogue  and  the  devices  of  the  mere  poli¬ 
tician — no  government  can  stand.  No  sys¬ 
tem  of  popular  government  can  endure  in 
which  the  people  do  not  believe  and  trust. 
Our  President  has  taken  the  wrhole  people 
into  his  confidence.  Incapable  of  deception, 
he  has  put  aside  concealment.  Frankly  and 
without  reserve  he  has  told  them  what  their 
government  was  doing,  and  the  reasons.  It 
Is  no  campaign  of  appearances  upon  which 
we  enter,  for  the  people  know  the  good  and 
the  bad.  the  success  and  the  failure,  to  be 
credited  and  charged  to  our  account.  It  is 
no  campaign  of  sounding  words  and  specious 
pretenses,  for  our  President  has  told  the 
people  with  frankness  what  he  believed  and 
what  he  intended.  He  has  meant  every  word 


he  said,  and  the  people  have  believed  every 
word  he  said,  and  with  him  this  convention, 
agrees,  because  every  word  has  been  sound 
Republican  doctrine.  No  people  can  main¬ 
tain  free  government  who  do  not  in  their 
hearts  value  the  qualities  which  have  made 
the  present  President  of  the  United  States 
conspicuous  among  the  men  of  his  time  as  a 
type  of  noble  manhood.  Come  what  may 
here — come  what  may  in  November,  God 
grant  that  those  qualities  of  brave,  true 
manhood  shall  have  honor  throughout  Amer¬ 
ica,  shall  be  held  for  an  example  in  every 
home,  and  that  the  youth  of  generations  to 
come  may  grow  up  to  feel  that  it  is  better 
than  wealth  or  office  or  power  to  have  the 
honesty,  the  purity  and  the  courage  of  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt.” 


i  1  l  \  t  !L 

Placed  in  TSjomination. 

Speech  of  Tormer  Gobernor  Trank  S.  "Black  in  Presenting 

the  Name  of  President  Boose  be  It. 

Frank  S.  Black,  former  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  selected  by  the  New  York  delegation  to  present  the 
name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  behalf  of  his  state.  His  speech  follows: 


Black  Nominates  Roosevelt. 


Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  con¬ 
vention — We  are  here  to  inaugurate  a  cam¬ 
paign  which  seems  already  to  be  nearly 
closed.  So  wisely  have  the  people  sowed 
and  watched  and  tended,  there  seems  little 
now  to  do  but  to  measure  up  the  grain. 
They  are  ranging  themselves  not  for  battle, 
but  the  harvest.  In  one  column  reaching 
from  the  Maine  woods  to  the  Puget  Sound 
are  those  people  and  those  states  which 
have  stood  so  long  together,  that  when  great 
emergencies  arise  the  nation  turns  instinct¬ 
ively  to  them.  In  this  column,  vast  and 
solid,  is  a  majority  so  overwhelming  that 
the  scattered  squads  in  opposition  can  hard¬ 
ly  raise  another  army.  The  enemy  has 
neither  guns  nor  ammunition,  and  if  they 
had  they  would  use  them  on  each  other. 

Destitute  of  the  weapons  of  effective  war¬ 
fare,  the  only  evidence  of  approaching  bat¬ 
tle  is  in  the  tone  and  number  of  their  bul¬ 
letins.  There  is  discord  among  the  generals; 
discord  among  the  soldiers.  Each  would 
fight  in  his  own  way,  but  before  assaulting 
his  Republican  adversaries  he  would  first 
destroy  his  own  comrades  in  the  adjoining 
tents.  Each  believes  the  weapons  chosen  by 
the  other  are  not  only  wicked,  but  fatal  to 
the  holder.  That  is  true.  This  is  the  only 
war  of  modern  times  where  the  boomerang 
has  been  substituted  for  the  gun. 

“Whatever  fatalities  may  occur,  however. 


among  the  discordant  hosts  now  moving  on 
St.  Louis,  no  harm  will  come  this  fall  (o 
the  American  people.  There  will  be  no  op¬ 
position  sufficient  to  raise  a  conflict.  There 
will  be  hardly  enough  for  competition.  There 
are  no  Democratic  plans  for  the  conduct  of 
the  fall  campaign.  Their  zeal  is  chiefly  cen¬ 
tered  in  discussion  as  to  what  Thomai?  Jef¬ 
ferson  would  do  if  he  w'ere  living.  He  is 
not  living,  and  but  few  of  his  descendants 
are  among  the  Democratic  remnants  of  to^ 
day.  Whatever  of  patriotism  or  wisdom 
emanated  from  that  distinguisht  man  is 
now  represented  in  this  convention. 

Jefferson  in  the  Republican  Convention. 

It  is  a  sad  day  for  any  party  when  its 
only  means  of  solving  living  issues  is  by 
guessing  at  the  possible  attitude  of  a  states¬ 
man  who  is  dead.  This  condition  leaves 
that  party  always  a  beginner,  and  makes 
every  question  new.  The  Democratic  party 
has  seldom  tried  a  problem  on  its  own  ac¬ 
count,  and  when  it  has  its  blunders  have 
been  its  only  monuments,  its  courage  is  re¬ 
membered  only  in  regret.  As  long  ara  these 
things  are  recalled  that  party  may  serve  as 
ballast,  but  it  will  never  steer  the  ship. 

When  all  the  people  have  forgotten  will 
dawn  a  golden  era  for  thD  new  Democracy. 
But  the  country  ie  not  ready  yet  to  place  a 
party  in  the  lead  whose  most  expressive 


motto  is  the  cheerless  word  ‘forget.’  That 
motto  may  express  contrition,  but  it  does  n^i 
inspire  hope.  Neither  confidence  iu>r  w- 
tbusiasm  will  ever  be  aroused  by  any  m**-- 
which  enters  each  campaign  uttering  i#-- 
language  of  the  mourner. 

There  is  one  fundamental  plank,  how¬ 
ever,  on  which  the  two  great  parties  are  in 
full  agreement.  Both  believe  in  the  equality 
of  men.  The  difference  ie  that  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  would  make  every  man  as  low 
as  the  poorest,  while  the  Republican  party 
would  make  every  man  as  high  as  the  best. 
But  the  Democratic  course  will  prcv:k.  eo 
outside  interferences  now’,  for  the  Republic¬ 
an  motto  is  that  of  the  gieat  commander, 
“Never  interrupt  the  enemy  while  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake.” 

Unity  in  the  Assemblage. 

In  politics  as  in  other  fields,  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  arguments  spring  from  contrast. 
Never  has  there  been  a  more  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  unity  than  is  noW  afforded  by  this 
assemblage.  You  are  gathered  here  not  as 
factions  torn  by  discordant  views,  but  moved 
by  one  desire  and  intent,  you  have  come  as 
the  chosen  representatives  of  th-,  most  en¬ 
lightened  party  in  the  world.  You  meet  not 
as  strangers,  for  no  men  are  strangers  who 
hold  the  same  beliefs  and  espouse  the  same 
cause.  You  may  separate  two  bodies  of 
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ter  for  a  thousand  years,  but  when  once  the 
barrier  is  removed  they  mingle  instantly 
and  are  one.  The  same  traditions  inspire 
and  the  same  purnose3  actuate  us  all.  Never 
in  our  lives  did  these  purposes  stand  with 
deeper  root  than  now. 

At  least  two  generations  have  passed  away 
since  the  origin  of  that  great  movement 
from  which  sprang  the  spirit  which  has  been 
the  leading  impulse  in  American  politics 
for  half  a  century.  In  that  movement, 
which  have  held  it  to  this  hour  in  line  with 
were  those  great  characters  which  endowed 
the  Republican  party  at  its  birth  with  the 
attributes  of  justice,  equality  and  progress, 
which  have  held  it  to  this  hour  in  line  with 
the  highest  sentiments  of  mankind.  From 
these  men  we  have  inherited  the  desire,  and 
to  their  memory  we  owe  the  resolution, 
that  those  great  schemes  of  government  and 
humanity,  inspired  by  their  patriotism,  and 
established  by  their  blood,  shall  remain  as 
the  fixed  and  permanent  emblem  of  their 
labors,  and  the  abiding  signal  of  the  liberty 
and  progress  of  the  race. 

Party  Needs  No  New  Title. 

There  are  many  new  names  in  these  days, 
but  the  Republican  party  needs  no  new  title. 
It  stands  now  where  it  stood  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  Memory  alone  is  needed  to  tell  the 
source  from  which  the  inspirations  of  the 
country  flow.  A  drowsy  memory  would  be 
as  guilty  now  as  a  sleeping  watchman  when 
the  enemy  is  astir.  The  name  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  stands  over  every  door  where 
a  righteous  cause  was  born.  Its  members 
have  gathered  around  every  movement,  no 
matter  how  weak,  if  inspired  by  high  resolve. 
Its  flag  for  more  than  fifty  years  has  been 
the  sign  of  hope  on  every  spot  where  liberty 
was  the  word.  That  party  needs  no  new 
name  or  platform  to  designate  its  purpose. 
It  is  now  as  it  has  been,  equipped,  militant 
and  in  motion.  The  problems  of  every  age 
that  age  must  solve.  Great  causes  impose 
great  demands,  but  never  in  any  enterprise 
have  the  American  people  failed,  and  never 
in  any  crisis  has  the  Republican  party  failed 
to  express  the  conscience  and  intelligence  of 
that  people. 

Men  of  Sturdy  Character  Together. 

The  public  mind  is  awake,  both  to  its 
opportunities  and  its  dangers.  Nowhere  in 
the  world,  in  any  era,  did  citizenship  mean 
more  than  it  does  to-day  in  America.  Men 
of  courage  and  sturdy  character  are  ranging 
themselves  together  with  a  unanimity  sel¬ 
dom  seeQ.  There  is  no  excuse  for  groping 
in  the  dark,  lor  the  light  is  plain  to  him 
who  will  but  raise  his  eyes.  The  American 
people  believe  in  a  man  of  party  that  has 
convictions  and  knows  why.  They  believe 
that  what  experience  has  proved  it  is  idle 
to  resist.  A  wise  man  is  any  fool  about 
to  die.  But  there  is  a  wisdom  which  with 
good  fortune  may  guide  the  living  and  the 
strong.  That  wisdom  springs  from  reason, 
observation  and  experience.  Guided  by  these 
this  thing  is  plain  and  young  men  may  r«ly 
upon  it  that  tne  history  and  purposes  I 
have  described,  rising  even  to  the  essence 
and  aspirations  of  patriotism,  find  their 
best  concrete  example  in  the  career  and 
doctrines  of  the  Republican  party. 

Man  Is  Picked  Out  as  Leader,  Too. 

But  not  alone  upon  the  principles  of  that 
party  are  its  members  in  accord.  With  the 


same  devotion  which  has  marked  their  ad¬ 
herence  to  those  principles,  magnificent  and 
enduring  as  they  are,  they  have  already 
singled  out  the  man  to  bear  their  standard 
and  to  lead  the  way.  No  higher  badge  was 
ever  yet  conferred.  But  great  as  the  honor 
is,  the  circumstances  which  surround  it  make 
that  honor  even  more  profound.  You  have 
come  from  every  state  and  territory  in  this 
vast  domain.  The  country  and  the  town 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  sending  here 
their  contributions  to  this  splendid  throng. 
Every  highway  in  the  land  is  leading  here 
and  crowded  with  the  members  of  that  great 
party  which  sees  in  this  splendid  city  the 
symbol  of  its  rise  and  power.  Within  this 
unexampled  multitude  is  every  rank  and 
condition  of  free  men,  every  creed  and  oc¬ 
cupation.  But  to-day  a  common  purpose 
and  desire  have  engaged  us  all,  and  from 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country  rises 
but  a  single  choice  to  fill  the  most  exalted 
office  in  the  world.  He  is  no  stranger  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  shade  to  be  called  suddenly  into 
public,  light. 

Great,  Both  in  Peace  and  War. 

The  American  people  have  seen  him  for 
many  years  and  always  -where  the  fight  was 
thickest  and  the  greatest  need  was  felt. 
He  has  been  alike  conspicuous  in  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  peace  and  in  the  arduous  stress  of 
war.  No  man  now  living  will  forget  the 
spring  of  ’98,  when  the  American  mind  was 
so  inflamed  and  American  patriotism  so 
aroused;  when  among  all  the  eager  citizens 
surging  to  the  front  as  soldiers,  the  man 
whom  this  convention  has  already  in  its 
heart  was  among  the  first  to  hear  the  call 
and  answer  to  his  name.  Preferring  peace 
but  not  afraid  of  war;  faithful  to  every  pri¬ 
vate  obligation  yet  first  to  volunteer  at  the 
sign  of  national  peril,  a  leader  in  civil  life 
and  yet  so  quick  to  comprehend  the  abts  of 
war  that  he  grew  almost  in  a  day  to  meet 
the  high  exactions  of  command.  There  is 
nothing  which  so  tests  a  man  as  great  and 
unexpected  danger.  He  may  pass  his  life 
amid  ordinary  scenes  and  what  he  is  or  does 
but  few  will  ever  know.  But  when  the  crash 
comes  or  the  flames  break  out,  a  moment's 
time  will  single  out  the  hero  in  the  crowd. 

A  flash  of  lightning  in  the  night  will  re¬ 
veal  what  years  of  daylight  have  not  discov¬ 
ered  to  the  eye.  And  so  the  flash  of  the 
Spanish  War  revealed  that  lofty  courage  and 
devotion  which  the  American  heart  so  loves 
and  which  you  have  met  again  to  decorate 
and  recognize.  His  qualities  do  not  to 
be  retold,  for  no  man  in  that  exalted  place 
since  Lincoln  has  been  better  known  in 
every  household  in  the  land.  He  is  not  con¬ 
servative,  if  conservatism  means  wa'- till 
it  is  too  late.  He  is  not  wise,  if  wisdom  is 
to  count  a  thing  a  hundred  times  when 
once  will  do. 

Must  Shoot  With  Speed  and  Accuracy. 

There  is  no  regret  so  keen,  in  man  or 
country,  as  that  which  follows  an  opportunity 
unembraeed.  Fortune  soars  with  high  and 
rapid  wing,  and  whoever  brings  it  down  must 
shoot  with  accuracy  and  speed.  Only  the 
man  with  steady  eye  and  nerve  and  the  cour¬ 
age  to  pull  the  trigger  brings  the  largest  op¬ 
portunities  to  the  ground.  He  does  not 
always  listen  while  all  the  sages  speak,  but 
every  day  at  nightfall  beholds  some  record 
which,  if  not  complete,  has  been  at  least  pur¬ 


sued  with  conscience  and  intrepid  resolution. 
He  is  no  slender  flower  swaying  in  the  wind, 
but  that  heroic  fiber  which  is  best  nurtured 
by  the  mountains  and  the  snow.  He  spends 
little  time  in  review,  for  that  he  knows  can 
be  done  by  the  schools. 

Has  Little  Use  for  the  Past. 

A  statesman  grappling  with  the  living 
problems  of  the  hour,  he  gropes  but  little  in 
the  past.  He  believes  in  going  ahead.  He 
believes  that  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  this 
great  republic  hope  is  a  higher  impulse  than 
regret.  He  believes  that  preparation  for  fu¬ 
ture  triumphs  is  a  more  important  duty  than 
an  inventory  of  past  mistakes.  A  profound 
student  of  history,  he  is  to-day  the  greatest 
history  maker  in  the  world.  With  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  scholar,  he  is  yet  forced  from 
the  scholar’s  pursuits  by  those  superb  quali¬ 
ties  which  fit  him  to  the  last  degree  for  those 
great  world  currents  now  rushing  past  with 
larger  volume  and  more  portentous  aspect 
than  for  many  years  before. 

The  fate  of  nations  is  still  decided  by  their 
wars.  You  may  talk  of  orderly  tribunals 
and  learned  referees;  you  may  sing  in  your 
schools  the  gentle  praises  of  the  quiet  life; 
you  may  strike  from  your  books  the  last 
note  of  every  martial  anthem,  and  yet  out 
in  the  smoke  and  thunder  will  always  be 
the  tramp  of  horses  and  the  silent,  rigid, 
upturned  face.  Men  may  prophesy  and 
women  pray,  but  peace  will  come  here  to 
abide  forever  on  the  earth  only  when  the 
dreams  of  childhood  are  the  accepted  charts 
to  guide  the  destinies  of  men.  Events  are 
numberless  and  mighty,  and  no  man  can  tell 
which  wire  runs  around  the  world. 

Great  Figures  Must  Be  Kept  in  Front. 

The  nation  basking  to-day  in  the  quiet  of 
contentment  and  repose  may  still  be  on  the 
steady  circuit  and  to-morrow  writhing  in 
the  toils  of  war.  This  is  the  time  when 
great  figures  must  be  kept  in  front.  If  the 
pressure  is  great  the  material  to  resist  it 
must  be  granite  or  iron.  Whether  we  wish 
it  or  not,  America  is  abroad  in  this  wrorld. 
Her  interests  are  in  every  street,  her  name 
is  on  every  tongue.  Those  interests,  so 
sacred  and  stupendous,  should  be  trusted 
only  to  the  care  of  those  whose  power,  skill 
and  courage  have  been  tested  and  approved. 

And  in  the  man  whom  you  will  choose,  the 
highest  sense  of  every  nation  in  the  world 
beholds  a  man  who  typifies  as  no  other  liv¬ 
ing  American  does,  the  spirit  and  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  twentieth  century.  He  does 
not  claim  to  be  the  Solomon  of  his  time. 
There  are  many  things  he  may  not  know, 
but  this  is  sure,  that  above  all  things  else 
he  stands  for  progress,  courage  and  fair 
play,  which  are  the  synonyms  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  name. 

There  are  times  when  great  fitness  Is 
hardly  less  than  destiny,  when  the  elements 
so  come  together  that  they  select  the  agent 
they  will  use.  Events  sometimes  select  the 
strongest  man,  as  lightning  goes  down,  the 
highest  rod.  And  so  ii  is  with  those  events 
which  for  many  months  with  unerring  sight 
have  led  you  to  a  single  name  which  I  am 
chosen  only  to  pronounce:  Gentlemen,  I 
nominate  for  President  of  the  United  States 
the  highest  living  type  of  the  youth,  the 
vigor  and  the  promise  of  a  great  country  and 
a  great  age,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 

Hon.  Elihu  Root,  of  New  York,  formerly  Secretary  of  War  in  the  Cabinets  of  Presidents  McKinley  and  Roosevelt, 
was  the  temporary  chairman  of  the  Convention,  and  the  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  Speaker  of  the  House 
st  Representatives,  was  the  permanent  Chairman. 
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Theodore  %oosebelt. 

His  Career  as  Statesman,  Soldier,  Tublicist  and  Author. 


Theodore  Roosevelt  is  of  Dutch  ancestry 
on  the  paternal  side.  That  ancestry  stretches 
back  through  the  colonial  period  of  the  New 
World  to  the  medieval  age  of  Holland.  The 
founder  of  the  family  in  America  was  Klass 
Marensen  Roosevelt,  who,  emigrating  from 
Holland,  settled  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1641. 
Since  that  time  the  Roosevelts  have  been 
identified  with  the  commercial,  political  and 
social  life  of  New  York  City.  Eight  genera¬ 
tions  have  sprung  from  that  sturdy  immi¬ 
grant.  A.nd,  with  hardly  an  exception,  each 
generation  has  presented  at  least  one  man 
of  distinction.  The  period  covered  is  two 
centuries  and  the  half  of  a  third.  Nicholas, 
son  of  Klass.  was  an  alderman  in  1700; 
John,  merchant,  was  assistant  alderman  in 
1748;  Cornelius,  alderman  in  1749;  Cornelius, 
a  merchant,  alderman  1785  and  assemblyman 
in  1803;  James,  a  merchant,  assemblyman 
in'  1796  and  alderman  in  1809;  James  J.,  as¬ 
semblyman  in  1835,  congressman  in  1841  and 
Supreme  Court  Justice  in  1854.  During  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  there  was  another 
James  J.,  who  was  captain  of  horse  of  the 
state  troops.  A  Nicholas  early  took  sides 
with  the  colonists  against  English  rule  and 
to  the  end  was  an  earnest  supporter  of 
American  independence.  Theodore,  the 
father  of  thp  President,  a  merchant  of  re¬ 
pute,  enjoyed  fame  as  a  philanthropist.  A 
relative^. James  H.,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Roosevelt  Hospital.  A  cousin,  Robert,  was 
a  member  of  Congress. 

On  the  maternal  side  the  tracing  of  an¬ 
cestry  is  not  so  direct.  His  mother  was  one 
of  the  Bullochs,  of  Georgia,  directly  descend¬ 
ed  from  Archibald  B.  Bulloch,  “the  first 
president  of  Georgia,”  during  colonial  times. 
Her  brother  fired  the  last  shot  from  the 
Confederate  Alabama  as  she  was  going  down, 
under  the  guns  of  the  Kearsarge,  off  Cher¬ 
bourg.  Someone  has  traced  through  this 
mother's  side  an  ancestry  for  Theodore 
Roosevelt  running  directly  back  to  the  Bruce 
of  Scotland,  claiming  thereby  that  the  royal 
blood  of  Scotland  flows  in  his  veins.  It  is 
also  claimed  for  him  a  mingling  of  Dutch, 
Scotch.'  Irish  and  French  ancestry  so  that 
some  admirer  said:  “He  obtained  his  name 
from  the  Dutch;  from  the  Scotch,  his  obsti¬ 
nacy;  from  the  French,  his  impetuosity,  and 
from  the  Irish,  his  blarney,  or  gift  of 
tongue.” 

Born  in  New  York  City. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  at  28  East  Twentieth  street,  on  October 
27;  1858,  and  when  nominated  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  was  45  years  7  months  and  27  days 
old.  His  preliminary  education  was  obtained 
ir.  the  schools  of  the  city.  In  his  youth  he 
was  so  sickly  as  to  make  predictions  fre¬ 
quent  that  he  would  not  reach  the  years  of 
manhood.  Yet  when  he  entered  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Harvard  University  at  the  age  of  18, 
he  had  become  fairly  robust,  for  he  is  found 
there  as  a  boxer  and  a  polo  player.  In 
scholarship  he  took  a  good  place  and  gradu¬ 
ated  with  credit  to  himself  in  1880  at  the 
age  of  22- 


The  year  following  his  graauatlon  he  spent 
in  Europe  and  while  in  Switzerland  per¬ 
formed  such  feats  in  climbing  the  Matter¬ 
horn  as  qualified  him  for  membership  of  the 
Alpine  Club  of  London,  to  which  he  was 
elected  and  of  which  he  is  a  member  at  this 
day.  On  his  return  in  1881  he  was  nominat¬ 
ed  for  the  Assembly.  Recently  there  has 
been  speculation  and  discussion  as  to  which 
one  of  the  Republican  leaders  discovered 
him.  It  has  been  attributed  to  a  district 
captain  and  claimed  for  the  late  Jacob  Hess, 
the  district  leader,  but  the  weight  of  evi¬ 
dence  is  on  the  side  of  the  assertion  that  he 
was  first  suggested  and  then  commended  by 
Edward  Mitchell,  the  real  Republican  power 
in  the  district,  who  was  of  Roosevelt’s  own 
social  rank  and  had  known  him  from  boy¬ 
hood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  young  Roosevelt 
had  early  turned  to  politics,  and,  a  firm 
believer  in  the  value  of  party  organization, 
had  become  a  member  of  the  association  of 
his  district.  His  habit  of  attending  the 
meetings  in  a  dress  coat  gave  him  the  name 
of  a  “dude”  at  that  time  and  rather  mili¬ 
tated  against  his  ambitions  if  he  had  them 
until  Mitchell  insisted  on  his  nomination  for 
the  Assembly. 

An  Assemblyman. 

He  took  his  seat  in  the  popular  branch 
of  the  Legislature  in  1882,  then  at  the  age 
of  23.  It  was  not  long  before  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  was  a  forceful  quantity  in 
the  house,  well  able  to  care  for  himself  in 
debate,  an  antagonist  not  to  be  lightly  dis¬ 
regarded,  not  over  reverent  as  to  traditions 
and  precedents,  asking  nothing  on  account  of 
his  birth,  and  quick  to  recognize  strength 
and  merit  in  whomever  he  found  them.  Pug¬ 
nacious,  he  was  ever  in  the  front  of  debate, 
heedless  as  to  where  his  blows  fell  and  car¬ 
rying  out  of  it  no  resentment  for  those  that 
fell  on  him.  He  took  his  duties  seriously, 
and  was  a  student  of  all  the  bills  introduced, 
insisting  on  knowing  all  about  each  one 
though  they  were  local  even.  He  was  re¬ 
elected  to  the  Assemblies  of  1883  and  1884 
and  in  the  last  year  was  made  leader  of  his 
party  by  being  nominated  for  Speaker,  elec¬ 
tion  to  which  office  he  could  not  expect  since 
the  house  that  year  was  Democratic  in  its 
majority.  In  the  second  year  of  his  service, 
he  was  prominent  in  pressing  the  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  conduct  of  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  of  name  Westbrook,  who  was 
charged  with  relations  to  a  ring  seeking  to 
throw  insurance  companies  and  other  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  into  the  hands  of  receivers, 
the  appointment  of  which  he  made.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  was  made  and  two  reports  were 
offered — a  majority,  which  was  deemed  to  be 
a  whitewashing  and,  a  minority  report  con¬ 
demnatory  and  recommending  removal.  The 
majority  report  was  adopted.  Subsequent  to 
the  adjournment  of  this  legislature  allega¬ 
tions  of  a  similar  character  were  again  made 
and  in  the  session  of  1884  Roosevelt  re¬ 
turned  to  the  attack  demanding  another  in¬ 
vestigation.  But  Judge  Westbrook  died 


suddenly  before  the  committee  began  work. 
But  the  matter  did  not  end,  for  Roosevelt, 
basing  his  action  on  the  revelations  of  the 
first  investigation,  presented  bills  regulating 
the  fees  of  receivers  which  are  laws  to-day. 
There  was  other  constructive  legislation  pre¬ 
sented  by  him  that  year  which  was  known 
as  the  “Roosevelt  Reform  Bills,”  mostly  af¬ 
fecting  in  some  way  the  government  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Most  of  them,  however, 
fell  under  the  veto  hand  of  Governor  Cleve¬ 
land  as  conflicting  with  constitutional  provi¬ 
sions,  but  those  which  reduced  the  county 
offices  of  New  York  from  fee  to  salaried 
offices  became  laws.  So  much  of  a  force 
had  Theodore  Roosevelt  become  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  of  the  state,  through  his  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Assembly,  that  he  was  made  the 
chairman  of  a  delegation  of  the  State  of  New 
^ork  to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
at  Chicago  in  that  year  of  1884.  At  that 
convention  he  was  openly  and  energetically 
in  support  of  Edmunds  of  Vermont  for  the 
presidential  nomination.  But  Blaine  having 
been  nominated,  his  party  loyalty  turned  htm 
into  an  active  supporter  in  the  campaign 
of  the  man  he  had  vigorously  opposed  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

A  Ranchman. 

During  the  two  subsequent  years  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  not  conspicuous  in  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  city  and  state.  He  had  pur¬ 
chased  lands  in  North  Dakota,  where  he  set 
up  a  ranch,  at  which  he  spent  all  but  the 
strictly  winter  months.  It  was  there,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
popularity  in  the  West.  There  he  took  up 
life  as  he  found  it,  winning  the  respect  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  in  association  by 
his  skill  in  hunting  large  game  and  in 
horsemanship.  The  tales  of  that  life  in 
which  he  figured  are  many  and  some  of 
them,  perhaps,  apochryphal.  There  are 
those  of  how,  having  had  his  hunting  boat 
taken  by  three  men  of  desperate  repute,  he 
followed  them  until  he  recovered  the  boat, 
captured  the  thieves  and  delivered  them  to 
justice,  150  miles  across  the  country;  how 
having  announced  that  he  had  come  into  the 
country  to  shoot  bears  and  “a  bad  man”  of 
the  vicinage  having  sworn  if  he  tried  to 
shoot  a  bear  he’d  shoot  the  hunter,  Roose¬ 
velt  sought  him  out  and  subdued  him  by 
presenting  to  him  an  undaunted  front  and 
an  obstinate  determination  to  shoot  bears; 
how  also  another  “bad  man,”  having  with 
a  swagger  taken  from  him  a  glass  of  liquor 
as  he  was  about  to  drink  it,  Roosevelt 
leaped  on  him,  threw  him  to  the  floor  and, 
taking  his  revolver  from  him,  lifted  him  up 
and  kicked  him  out  of  doors,  a  very  dazed 
and  humiliated  “bad  man.”  These  feats, 
together  with  his  ability  to  ride  bucking 
bronchos  with  the  best  of  them,  it  is  as¬ 
serted,  won  the  high  regard  of  the  plains¬ 
men  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  “Rough 
Riders.” 

Candidate  for  Mayor. 

In  1886,  however,  Theodore  Roosevelt  re¬ 
appeared  in  the  politics  of  the  City  of  New 
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York.  He  was  nominated  for  mayor  by 
the  Republicans.  It  was  a  time  regarded  as 
peculiarly  favorable  to  Republican  success. 
The  Democrats  were  divided  into  the  two  fac¬ 
tions,  the  County  Democracy  and  Tammany 
Hall.  The  Henry  George  propaganda  was  at 
its  height,  the  new  school  being  well  organ¬ 
ized,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all  of  organized 
labor  had  been  included  among  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  that  prophet  of  the  new  political 
faith.  These  elements  had  made  him,  Henry 
George,  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty.  It 
was  supposed  that  so  many  Democratic  votes 
would  be  detached  by  the  George  movement 
that  Democratic  success  would  be  impossible, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  Democrats  would 
sweep  to  the  support  of  the  Republican  can¬ 
didate  rather  than  see  George  with  his  new 
theories  lifted  into  office.  But  the  Democrats 
got  together  and  nominated  Abram  S.  Hewitt, 
who  was  elected  over  both  Henry  George 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  after  a  hot  fight 
by  a  plurality  of  20,000.  “Anyhow',  I  had  a 
bully  time,”  said  Roosevelt,  when  his  defeat 
was  announced  to  him.  Then  followed  an¬ 
other  period  of  political  inactivity,  most  of 
which  time  he  devoted  to  his  ranch  life  and 
to  literary  labor.  But  in  1889  he  was  called 
by  President  Harrison  to  be  Civil  Service 
Commissioner,  an  office  which  he  served  in 
for  six  years,  with  his  accustomed  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  being  continued  in  it  by 
President  Cleveland,  who  had  returned  to  the 
presidency  in  1893. 

Police  Commissioner. 

In  the  meantime  what  the  Republicans  of 
New  York  City  had  failed  to  accomplish  un¬ 
der  Roosevelt  in  1886  they  succeeded  in 
doing  under  Strong  in  1S94— they  elected  a 
mayor,  and  that  mayor  called  on  Roosevelt 
to  be  chairman  of  the  Police  Board.  So,  re¬ 
signing  his  civil  service  commissionership, 
he  went  to  New  York  to  assume  that  of 
police.  An  era  of  vigor,  surprises  and  dis¬ 
comfort  was  ushered  in  for  the  police  force. 
Apparently,  Roosevelt  was  a  bucking  broncho 
whom  nobody  could  ride.  He  turned  out 
Byrnes  from  the  superintendency  at  a  time 
when  the  latter  was  regarded  as  omnip¬ 
otent.  He  instituted  the  system  of  espion¬ 
age  by  commissioners  and  a  midnight  visita¬ 
tion  that  kept  the  patrolmen  awake  and  on 
their  posts.  He  enforced  the  excise  law, 
because,  as  he  said,  “though  he  knew'  public 
sentiment  w'as  against  it,  it  was  yet  the 
law’,”  but  he  did  not  break  up  “the  system” 
which  w'as  in  full  vogue  then  as  much  as  it 
ever  was  in  latter  years  and  under  other 
administrations. 

The  Cuban  War. 

After  two  years  of  service  in  this  office  he 
was  called  by  President  McKinley,  who  had 
been  elected  in  1896,  to  the  office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Into  these  new 
duties  he  entered  with  a  vigor  that  was 
actually  embarrassing  to  his  chief,  Long,  of 
Massachusetts,  as  the  latter  in  a  recent 
publication  as  to  the  events  during  his  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  naval  portfolio  makes  plain  in 
an  amusing  way.  That  Roosevelt  persist¬ 
ently  hammered  away  at  improving  the  navy 


in  efficiency  and  with  results  there  can  be 
no  doubt  now.  To  him  is  given  the  credit  of 
securing  $1,150,000  appropriation  for  real 
target  practice,  which  resulted  in  lifting 
our  navy  into  w'orldwide  fame  in  marks¬ 
manship  and  w'ith  the  best  of  demonstrated 
results  in  the  Cuban  War.  He  is  credited 
generally,  although  there  is  dispute  of  this, 
with  having  foreseen  the  Cuban  War  as  in¬ 
evitable.  and  with  having  placed  Dewey  in 
the  Eastern  waters  ready  and  equipped  for 
offensive  operations  against  the  Spanish  at 
the  Philippines.  But  w'hen  the  war  did  occur 
he  resigned  Ills  office  that  he  might  engage 
as  a  soldier.  He  formed  the  unique  regi¬ 
mental  organization,  the  Rough  Riders,  tak¬ 
ing  the  lieutenant  colonelcy  of  it,  and  in¬ 
sisting  on  Dr.  Wood  as  colonel,  because, 
though  he  bad  served  as  captain  for  ‘wo 
years  in  the  National  Guard  of  New  York, 
he  did  not  feel  capable  for  the  command. 
But  the  war  hid  not  far  advanced  when,  on 
Colonel  Wood’s  promotion,  Roosevelt  be¬ 
came  colouel;  indeed,  later,  acting  brigadier 
general.  He  won  glory  in  battle  and  has 
been  called  the  hero  of  San  Juan,  though  it 
seems  that  in  that  Santiago  assault  he  as¬ 
cended  El  Caney  Hill,  rather  than  San  Juan. 
But  whether  oue  hill  or  the  other,  ho 
emerged  from  the  war-  with  vastly  enhanced 
reputation,  and  the  halo  of  heroism  about 
his  head.  His  impulsive  loiter  to  Secretary 
or  War  Alger  eliciting  that  snub  from  the 
Secretary  which  entered  into  politics  to 
Alger’s  discomfort  subsequently  and  .he 
“round  robin”  demanding  the  return  of 
troops  to  the  North  w'ere  incidents  of  his 
career  under  arms  that  are  now'  historical. 

Elected  Governor. 

Returning  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in 
ihe  autumn  of  1898,  he  was  seized  upon  by 
the  Republican  management  as  a  candidate 
for  Governor  of  this  state.  It  was  not  that 
the  management  loved  him  so  much,  but 
that  they  feared  defeat.  The  chances  were 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Democrats,  and 
they  wanted  all  the  advantage  which  it  W’as 
believed  that  Roosevelt,  with  his  newly  won 
laurels,  would  bring  to  their  forces.  The 
campaign  that  followed  was  picturesque,  as 
he  traveled  the  state  surrounded  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  Rough  Rider  regiment  in  uni¬ 
form,  making  speeches  in  every  part.  He 
was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  17,000  over  his 
Democratic  antagonist,  Augustus  Van  Wyck. 
A  rupture  with  the  powers  of  his  party  was 
freely  predicted,  as  he  was  believed  to  be 
too  independent  to  receive  dictation.  The 
rupture  did  not  take  place,  but  only  because 
the  powers  retired  from  their  contentions 
before  it  could.  While  he  consulted  with 
the  powers  and  was  in  harmony  with  them, 
it  was  only  when  their  wishes  accorded  with 
his.  He  opposed  successfully  Aldridge  for 
superintendent  of  public  works;  removed 
Lou  Payn  from  the  superintendency  of  in¬ 
surance;  insisted  on  and  secured  the  repeal 
of  the  Black  civil  service  law,  known  as 
“the  starchless,”  secured  the  passage  of  the 
franchise  tax  law  and  protection  of  New 
York  City  from  the  Ramapo  scheme,  all  of 


which  w’ere  in  opposition  to  the  demands  of 
the  party  leaders  and  which  were  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  career  as  governor. 

Vice  President  and  President. 

In  1900  he  was  urged  for  the  vice  presi¬ 
dential  nomination.  This  urgency  was  made 
in  opposition  to  his  wishes.  His  intimates 
knew  that  he  desired  a  second  term  as  gov¬ 
ernor.  and  he  and  they  believed  he  would 
tk'n  be  the  natural  presidential  candidate 
in  1904.  But  he  was  not  w'anted  as  governor 
by  the  pow'ers,  and  so  he  was  intrigued 
into  the  vice  presidential  nomination,  even 
against  the  wishes  of  McKinley  and  Hanna. 
But,  having  accepted  it,  he  plunged  into  the 
campaign.  It  was  in  this  campaign,  in 
Colorado,  that  he  was  mobbed  for  his  bitter 
attacks  on  Bryan.  His  service  as  Vice 
President  was  short,  and  the  chief  event  of 
the  time  of  such  service  was  the  speech  he 
made  in  Minneapolis,  when  he  discovered 
his  theory  of  national  supervision  and  regu¬ 
lation  of  trusts  and  industrial  combinations. 
The  assassination  of  McKinley  in  September 
of  1901  at  Buffalo,  lifted  him  into  the  presi¬ 
dency.  for  a  second  term  in  which  place  he 
has  just  been  nominated.  The  chief  events  of 
his  term  as  President,  such  as  his  attitude 
toward  “industrial  combinations,”  on  the 
Panama  question,  the  Cuban  reciprocity  ques¬ 
tion,  the  postal  scandal,  the  pension  order, 
etc.,  will  all  of  them  become  issues  in  the 
campaign  to  ensue. 

The  Literary  Roosevelt. 

There  is  another  side  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
which  has  not  been  show’n  in  traversing  his 
public  and  political  career.  This  is  his  liter¬ 
ary  side.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  even  a  vo¬ 
luminous  w’riter,  first  claiming  recognition 
in  a  “History  of  the  Naval  War  of  1812.”  In 
1886  he  produced  the  “Life  of  Thomas  H. 
Benton,”  being  one  of  the  American  States¬ 
men  Series.  In  1887,  "Life  of  Governor  Mor¬ 
ris.”  In  1888,  “Ranch  Life”  and  “The  Hunt¬ 
ing  Trail.”  In  1889  his  magnum  opus,  “The 
Winning  of  the  West,”  in  two  volumes,  the 
third  being  printed  in  1894.  In  1890,  a  "His¬ 
tory  of  New  York  City.”  In  1892.  essays  on 
“Practical  Politics.”  In  1893.  “The  Wilder¬ 
ness  Hunter.”  In  1898,  “Hero  Tales  From 
American  History.”  In  1899,  “Life  of  Oliver 
Cromw'ell.”  Later,  sortie  scattered  essays 
and  his  record  of  the  Santiago  campaign. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  married  Miss  Alice  Lee,  of 
Boston,  in  1883.  Alice,  now  20  years  old,  his 
eldest  child,  is  of  that  union.  The  first  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  lived  but  tw'o  years  after  her  mar¬ 
riage.  In  1886  he  married  Miss  Edith  Carew, 
and  that  union  has  been  blessed  with  five, 
children — Theodore,  aged  17;  Kermit,  15; 
Ethel,  13;  Archibald,  10,  and  Quentin,  7. 

To  note  that  in  1902  he  met  with  a  trolley 
accident  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  w'hile  on  a  visit 
to  New  England,  of  so  serious  a  nature  as 
to  necessitate  an  operation,  and  that  in 
1903  he  made  a  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast 
involving  14,000  miles  of  travel,  in  which  he 
took  the  public  into  his  confidence  and  dis¬ 
cussed  all  the  public  questions  uppermost  in 
the  public  mind  in  speeches  along  the  line, 
is  to  end  mention  of  the  events  of  a  career 
which  at  least  has  been  a  notable  one- 
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Charles  Warren  Tairhanks. 


His  Career  as  Statesman,  Lalvyer,  and  Leader  in  Indiana. 
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Charles  Warren  Fairbanks,  the  vice  presi¬ 
dential  nominee,  was  born  .at  Unionville 
Center,'  Union  County,  O.,  May  11,  1852.  He 
is  the  son  of  Loriston  Monroe  Fairbanks, 
who  was  eighth  in  descent  from  Jonathan 
Fayerbands,  a  Puritan,  who  emigrated  from 
England  in  1636  and  settled  in  the  then  vil¬ 
lage  of  Berton,  but  subsequently  moved  to 
Dedham,  where  he  built  himself  a  house, 
yet.  existing,  and  which  remained  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendants  until  it  be¬ 
came  the  property  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Historical  Society  and  preserved  by  it 
because  of  its  historical  associations.  In 
direct  descent  from  him  was  Loriston  Mon¬ 
roe.  whose  immediate  ancestor  drifted  to 
Vermont,  where  Loriston  was  born.  After 
arriving  at  the  age  of  manhood,  Loriston 
moved  to  Massachusetts,  but  his  residence 
iu  that  state  was  of  brief  duration,  and  he 
moved  to  Ohio,  where  he  pursued  his  trade 
as  a  wagon  builder,  farming  as  well.  There 
Charles  Warren  was  born.  His  father's 
house  was  one  of  the  stations  of  tbe  “un¬ 
derground  railroad”  for  fugitive  slaves,  and 
he  was  brought  up  in  an  intense  anti-slav-  ; 
ery  atmosphere.  The  family  were  strict  j 
Methodists.  Early  he  was  taught  the  trade  j 
of  wagon  making  and  as  well  employed  on 
the  home  farm  until  he  entered  Wesleyan 
University,  at  Delaware,  from  which  he 
graduated  at  the  age  of  20. 


Admitted  to  the  Bar  at  22. 
Leaving  college,  he  began  the  study  of  the 
law/  the  while  supporting  himself  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  for  the  Associated  Press  at  Cleve¬ 
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In  1874,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  was  ad- 
to  practice  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Immediately  he  removed  to  Indian- 
where  he  put  out  his  shingle  and 


solicited  practice,  having  been  recently 
married  to  Cornelia  Cole,  now  known  as 
Mrs.  Fairbanks,  president  general  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  In 
Indianapolis  dwelt  an  uncle  of  Charles 
Warren,  who  was  largely  interested  in  rail¬ 
roads.  In  this  fact  is  probably  the  reason 
of  the  beginning  of  Charles  in  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  that  city.  What  is  clear  is 
that  the  uncle  immediately  interested  him¬ 
self  in  the  fortunes  of  his  nephew,  and  so 
that  nephew  began  his  practice  under  fav¬ 
orable  conditions  and  in  the  most  remuner¬ 
ative  branch,’  that  of  corporation  practice. 
His  skill  in  the  law  won  early  recognition. 
He  acquired  a  large  practice  and  made 
money  rapidly.  He  was  regarded  as 
learned  in  corporation  law,  safe,  sound, 
cautious  and  conservative,  rather  than  bril¬ 
liant.  In  his  own  state  he  is  often  called 
“Steady  Dobbin,”  and  the  term  is  aptly 
characteristic.  During  these  years  of  repu¬ 
tation  and  wealth-making  he  could  not  be 
enticed  into  office-holding,  though  he  bore 
a  sufficient  part  in  politics  to  gain  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  his  party  which  he  continually 
enlarged  until  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  now 
in  complete  control  of  the  machinery  of  it 
in  his  state.  He  first  came  into  national 
recognition  through  his  management  of  the 
campaign  for  the  Presidential  nomination 
in  1888  of  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  the  friend  of 
his  early  days. 

First  Fight  for  Senatorial  Honors. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  he  discovered  his 
ambition  to  be  United  States  Senator.  He 
made  a  campaign  in  the  state  in  that  aspira¬ 
tion,  but  was  beaten  in  the  party  caucus  by 
Governor  Alvin  P.  Hovey.  Five  years  later 
he  made  another  effort  for  the  place  and, 


though  he  secured  the  unanimous  vote  of  his 
party  in  caucus,  he  was  beaten  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  by  Senator  Turpie,  the  Democrats 
having  a  majority  on  the  joint  ballot.  In 
1896  he  organized  the  state  for  McKinley 
and  at  the  latter’s  suggestion  was  made  tem¬ 
porary  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  St.  Louis,  his  speech  on  as¬ 
suming  the  chair  being  regarded  as  the  text 
for  the  campaign.  In  1897  he  made  his  third 
effort  to  be  elected  United  States  Senator 
and  this  time  was  chosen  to  the  only  public 
office  he  has  ever  held.  He  took  high  rank, 
perhaps  not  of  the  first  order,  very  early 
in  his  service  in  the  upper  chamber,  being 
an  industrious  member,  working  both  in  the 
committee  room  and  the  hall,  frequently  par¬ 
ticipating  in  debate.  While  he  has  not  the 
great  gifts  of  oratory  that  some  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  possess,  he  is  known  as  one  most 
exhaustively  informed  on  every  topic  he  en¬ 
gages  to  discuss,  wise  in  counsel  and  with 
tendencies  always  to  conservatism. 

It  is  known  to  his  friends  that  he  has  en¬ 
tertained  presidential  aspirations.  Indeed, 
by  not  a  few  it  is  believed  that  he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  would  have  been  the  presi¬ 
dential  nominee  in  this  year  of  1904  had 
President  McKinley  been  spared  to  serve  out 
his  second  term;  that  he  is  convinced  that 
he  would,  under  such  circumstances,  have 
secured  to  that  end  the  powerful  aid  of  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  as  he  believes  he  had  been  picked 
by  the  late  President  as  his  successor.  These 
friends  also  believe  that  even  now  that  ,  the 
Senator  has  accepted  the  vice  presidential 
nomination  he  has  not  in  a  single  measure 
abated  his  aspirations  for  the  higher  place 
and  that  in  the  end  he  will  secure  it,  as  he 
has  everything  on  which  he  has  set  his 
heart. 
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The  Electoral  College . 

METHOD  BY  WHICH  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  CHOSEN. 


The  President  and  Vice  President  are  not 
chosen  by  popular  vote.  They  are  chosen 
by  electors,  selected  in  each  state  as  its 
Legislature  directs.  It  is  possible  for  the 
Legislature  of  a  state  to  choose  the  electors, 
or  each  Congressional  district  may  choose 
one,  the  whole  state  choosing  two  addition¬ 
ally.  But  the  practice  is  to  ballot  for  the 
whole  number  of  electors  on  a  general  ticket 
nominated  by  the  respective  state  conven¬ 
tions.  This  practice  has  now  become  un¬ 
written  law.  and  is  in  obedience  to  public 
sentiment.  Thus  it  is  that  the  dominant 
political  sentiment  within  a  state  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Electoral  College.  Any  other 
course  would  lead  to  the  choice  of  electors 
of  differing  political  opinion,  and  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  a  state’s  electoral  votes,  with  a  con¬ 
sequent  loss  of  such  state's  influence  in  de¬ 
termining  the  presidential  election.  The  usual 
practice  will  be  folltwed  in  the  year  1904. 

In  each  state  there  is  an  elector  for  each 
United  States  Senator  and  for  each  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress.  As  there  are  90  sen¬ 
ators  and  386  representatives,  there  are  476 
electors.  A  majority  is  239,  and  that  elects. 

Under  prescribed  regulations  and  on  a  pre¬ 
scribed  date  after  election,  the  electors  with¬ 
in  each  state,  chosen  in  November,  meet  at 
the  capital  of  each  state  and  vote  for  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Vice  President.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  citizen  voters  vote  for  electors 
and  the  electors  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President 


Electors  are  not  legally  bound  to  vote  for 
the  persons  named  as  candidates  for  the  pres¬ 
idential  offices  by  the  national  conventions. 
But  unwritten  law  and  custom  is  as  power¬ 
ful  as  the  written  law  and  each  elector  chosen 
is  named  by  the  convention  under  an  im¬ 
plied  pledge  that  he  will  vote  for  the  nom¬ 
inees  of  the  national  convention  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  faith  his  acceptance  of  his  own  nomina¬ 
tion  proclaims  him  to  be.  To  do  else  w'ould 
therefore  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  treachery 
and  dishonor. 

Candidates  for  President  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  cannot  be  taken  from  the  same  state 
since  it  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States. 

When  the  electors  of  each  have  met  at  the 
capitol  of  each  state  and  voted  for  the 
candidates,  a  certificate  is  made  of  the  same, 
sealed  and  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  who  must,  under  the  law,  open 
the  certificates  from  all  the  states  before 
the  House  of  Representatives.  ‘  The  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  cast 
for  President,  that  number  being  a  majority 
of  all  the  Electoral  College,  must  be  de¬ 
clared  to  have  been  elected  President.  If 
there  be  no  majority  then  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  choose  the  President 
from  the  three  candidates  having  the  largest 
number  of  electoral  votes.  In  the  case  of 
Vice  President  the  choice  shall  be  from 
the  two  having  the  largest  number  of 
votes. 


Political  Lines  of  Battle. 

The  presidential  contest  of  1904  wT!l  be 
waged  in  ten  states  of  the  East,  Middle  West 
and  Far  West.  There  are  certain  states  of 
which  the  November  result  can  be  predicted 
with  certainty.  There  are  in  the  whole 
Electoral  College  476  votes,  of  which  239 
is  a  majority  of  two.  Of  these  it  is  now 
quite  certain  151  will  be  for  Parker  and  210 
for  Roosevelt.  This  leaves  115  to  be  fought 
for — on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  making 
88  necessary  to  success  and  on  the  part  of 
the  Republican  29.  The  states  whence  come 
these  115  votes  may  be  called  the  battle 
ground  or  the  debatable  states.  In  tte  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  sure  Parker,  Roosevelt  and 
battle  ground  states  presented  beloyv  there 
will  be  protests  from  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  partisans.  The  compiler  has 
teen  governed  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
battle  ground  states  by  this  one  consideration, 
the  claims  of  both  parties  of  their  ability 
to  carry  the  states.  The  Democrats  will 
protest  that  Maryland,  Delaware  and  West 
Virginia  are  certainly  Democratic  and  the 
Republicans,  while  denying  this  Democratic 
claim,  will  protest  that  Wisconsin,  Montana 
and  Nebraska  are  surely  Republican.  It 
will  be  noted  that  they  are  not  here 
called  the  doubtful  but  the  battle  ground 
states.  AVithin  the  list  are  the  doubtful 
states  and  the  only  really  sure  states  under 
the  Parker  and  Roosevelt  heads,  to  wit: 


Political  Dibisions  of  the  States  By  Groups. 


Sure  Parker  States. 


Sure  Roosevelt  States. 


Battle  Ground  States. 


Alabama  . 

Arkansas  . 

Florida  ........ 

Georgia  . 

Kentucky  . 

Louisiana . 

Mississippi  ... 

Missouri  . 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Tennessee  . 

Texas  . 

Virginia  . 

Total  . 


11 

9 

5 

13 

13 

9 

10 

18 

12 

9 

12 

18 

12 

151 


California  . 

Colorado  . 

Idaho  . 

Illinois  . 

Iowa  . 

Kansas  . . . . . 

Maine  . 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  . 

Nevada  . 

New  Hampshire 
North  Dakota  . , 

Ohio  . 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania  .. 
Rhode  Island  .. 
South  Dakota  .. 

Utah  . 

Vermont  . 

Washington  .... 
Wyoming  . 


10 

6 

3 

27 

13 
10 

6 

16 

14 
11 

3 

4 
4 

23 

4 

34 

4 

4 

3 

4 
6 
3 


Connecticut  . . 

Delaware  . 

Indiana  . 

Maryland 

Montana  . 

Nebraska  .... 
New  Jersey  .. 
New  York  .... 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin  ... 

Total  . 


3 

15 

8 

3 

8 

12 

39 

7 

13 

115 


Total 
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Election  S tati sties . 

Tables  Cohering  Tresidentials  for  Tortj  Years. 

5ft  5ft  5ft  5ft  5ft 

Votes  in  the  'Electoral  College  Since  Cibil  War. 


18(54. 

Lincoln,  R .  21” 

McClellan  D  21 

1S84. 

Cleveland.  D . •. . . . .  219 

Blaine.  R . Ir, .  182 

States  votes  not  cast  .  81 

18(58. 

Grant,  R . 214 

Seymour,  D .  80 

States  votes  not  cast  .  23 

1872. 

Grant,  R . 2S(! 

OvppIpv  I  R.| . ,  T  M 

1888. 

Harrison,  R .  233 

Cleveland.  D .  U5S 

■  . .  ...... 

1892. 

Cleveland,  D .  277 

Harrison.  R .  145 

Weaver.  1*4  .  22 

Hendricks,  D.f  . G3 

187(5. 

Hayes,  R.**  .  185 

Tildeu,  !».**  .  184 

1880. 

Garfield,  R .  214 

189(5. 

McKinley.  R .  271 

Bryan,  D .  170 

1900. 

McKinley,  R . 292 

Hancock,  D.  . . .  155 

Bryan  D .  155 

*  In  rebellion. 

t  Horace  Greeley,  woo  had  been  Democratic  candidate  as  well  as  of  the  Independent  Republicans,  died  before  the 
electors  assembled  in  their  respective  places.  The  Democratic  electors  therefore  voted  for  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  In¬ 
diana,  except  3  of  Georgia,  who  voted  for  Greeley. 

**  The  count  of  three  states  was  disputed.  Election,  therefore,  was  thrown  into  House  of  Representatives.  On  its 
failure  to  elect,  an  Electoral  Commission  composed  of  members  of  United  States  Supreme  Court,  United  States  Senate 
and  of  House  of  Representatives  determined  result. 

%  Weaver  was  candidate  of  Populist  party. 

NOTE— The  electoral  votes  of  five  states— California,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Oregon,  Nort>  Dakota— were  divided.  Popu¬ 
list  electors  were  elected  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas  and  Nevada.  This  is  the  record: 


Harrison.  Cleveland.  Weaver. 


California  .  1  8 

Colorado  .  . .  3 

Idaho .  . .  3 

Kansas .  . .  9 

Michigan 


Nevada  . 

Harrison. 

Cleveland. 

Weaver. 

3 

North  Dakota  . . . . 

.  1 

1 

1 

Ohio  . 

90 

1 

,  , 

Oregon  . 

•  • 

1 

9 


5 


28 
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Representation  of  States  in  the  “Electoral 
College  for  Forty  Years. 


Letters  in  me  columns  of  table  have  these  meanings:  D,  Democratic;  R,  Republican;  P,  Populist:  — ,  not  admitted 
to  statehood;  X,  electoralvote  divided;  ®,  not  yet  restored  after  Rebellion;  O,  vote  rejected. 


States. 

1804. 

1S08. 

1872. 

1876. 

1880. 

1884. 

1888. 

f  , 

1892. 

1890. 

1900. 

1904. 

Present 

Number 

Electors. 

Alabama . 

® 

R 

R 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

11 

Arkansas . 

® 

R 

O 

D 

D 

D  ' 

D 

D 

I) 

D 

9 

California . 

R 

R 

R 

R 

X 

R 

It 

X 

X 

It 

10 

Colorado . *. 

. - 

— 

— 

R 

R 

D 

R 

P 

D 

D 

5 

Connecticut . 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

D 

...  D 

D 

R 

R 

1 

Delaware . 

D 

D 

R 

D 

D 

D 

.  D. 

D 

R 

R 

3 

Florida . 

® 

® 

R 

It 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

5 

Georgia . 

® 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

•  D 

D 

D 

D 

13 

Idaho . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

P 

D 

D 

3 

Illinois . 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

I) 

It 

R 

27 

Indiana . 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

D 

•  -  R 

D 

R 

..  R 

-  ..... 

.15 

Iowa . 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

K 

R 

R 

R 

13 

Kansas . 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

P 

D 

R 

10 

Kentucky . 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D  •  • 

•  •  *  D 

D 

X 

D 

.i  ^ 

13 

Louisiana . 

® 

O 

® 

R 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

9 

Maine . 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

6 

Maryland . 

R 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D. 

...  I) 

D 

R 

It 

8 

Massachusetts . 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

10 

Michigan . 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

X 

R 

R 

14 

Minnesota . 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

..  .R 

R 

R 

R 

11 

Mississippi . 

® 

® 

R 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

I) 

10 

M  issouri . 

R 

D 

I) 

D 

D 

D 

D 

L) 

I) 

18 

Montana . 

R 

1) 

I) 

3 

Nebraska . 

— 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

8 

Nevada . 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

•  •  R 

P 

D 

D 

-  •  3 

New  Hampshire. . . . 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

4 

New  Jersey . 

D 

D 

R 

D 

D 

D 

D 

I> 

R 

R 

12 

New  York . 

R 

D 

R 

D 

R 

D  •  • 

• .  .  R 

D 

It 

R 

. . 

.  30 

North  Carolina . 

‘.  ® 

R 

R 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

12 

North  Dakota . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X 

It 

R 

4 

Ohio . 

R 

R 

R 

It 

It 

R 

r  r 

X 

R 

It 

23 

Oregon . 

R 

D 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

X 

R 

R 

4 

Pennsylvania . 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

- 

34 

Rhode  Island . 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

4 

South  Carolina . 

® 

R 

R 

R 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

'■  9 

South  Dakota . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

R 

D 

R 

4  " 

Tennessee . 

® 

R 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

12 

Texas . 

® 

® 

D 

D 

D 

D 

I) 

D 

D 

D 

IS  > 

Utah . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  . 

— 

— 

D 

R 

3 

Vermont . 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

4 

Virginia . 

® 

® 

R 

D 

D 

D 

.  D 

D 

D 

I) 

12  : 

West  Virginia . 

R 

R 

R 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

Ft 

R 

7 

Washington . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

R 

I) 

R 

*  ” 

‘  5 

Wisconsin . 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

D 

R 

R 

13 

Wyoming . 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

R 

D 

R 

3 

Total . 

Necessary  to  election . 
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The  Popular  Vote , 


WITH  PERCENTAGES  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  GAIN  OF  WHOLE  VOTE  FOR  FORTY  YEARS. 


1864. 

Lincoln,  Rep. . .  ... . 
McClellan,  Dein 


Total. . . 

1868. 

Grant,  Rep . ■. . . 

Seymour,  Dem . 


Total . 

1872. 

Grant,  Rep . 

Greeley,  Ind.  Rep.  and  Dem. 

O’Couor,  Ind.  Dem . 

Black,  Pro . 


Total . 

1876. 

Hayes.  Rep . 

Tilden,  Dent... - 

Cooper:.  Greenback. 
Smith.  Pro . 


Total. . 

1880. 

Garfield.  Rep. . 

Hancock.  Dem . 

Weaver.  Greenback. 
Dow,  Pro . . 


Total. . . . 

1884. 

Blaine.  Rep.-. . 

Cleveland.  Dem. . . . 
Butler.  Greenback. 
St  Jeljn.  Pro . 


Total. 

1888. 

Harrison  Rep. . 

Cleveland.  Dem . 

Fisk.  Pro . * . 

Streeter.  Labor . 


Total . 

1892. 

Cleveland.  Dem. . . 

Harrison.  Rep . 

Weaver.  Pop . 

B 'dwell.  Pro . 

Wins.  Labor . 


Total . 

1896. 

MeK  inlev.  Rep.  . .  . 

P.rvan.  Dem . 

Palnier,  Ind.  Dem. 

Levering.  Pro _ _ _ 

Mitclibll.  Labor.... 
Bentley.  Nat . 


Total . 

1900. 

McKinley,  Rep. . .'. 

P-ryan,  Dem . 

Woollev.  Pro . 

Debs.  Soc. . 

Mallonev.  Labor... 
Barker.  Pop . 


Total . 


2,223,035 

1,811,754 

4,034,789 

3,008,522 

2,099,023 

5,707,545 

3,597,070 

2,834,079 

29,489 

5,608 

6,466,246 

4,033,975 

4,284,873 

81,737 

9,522 

8,410,107 

4,454,416 
4,444,952 
308,578 
10,305 
-  - - - - 

9,218,251 

j 

4,851,981 

4,874,986 

175,370 

150,369 

10,052,706 

5,440,708 

5.536,242 

246,876 

146,836 

11,370,662 

5.556.543 

5,175.582 

1,040,886 

255.841 

21,532 

12,050,384 

7,111,607 

6,509.052 

134.645 

131.312 

36.378 

13,698 

13,936,962 

7.215.696 
6.351.008 
199.055 
83.0101 
32.511  y 
51,585  J 

13.932.865 


Plurality. 


411, 2S1,  R. 


309,499,  R. 


762,991,  R. 


250,898,  D. 


9,464,  R. 


23,005,  D. 


95,534,  D. 


380,961 


602,555 


864, 6SS 


Per  cent. 


55.10 

44.90 


52.53 

47.47 


55.63 

43.83 

.09 

.45 


47.S7 

50.86 

.09 

.11 


48.32 

48.21 

3.34 

.11 


48.22 

48.48 

1.74 

1.49 


47.78 

48.63 

2.15 

1.26 


46.04 

42.90 

8.64 

2.23 

.18 


51. 

46.7 

.97 

1.04 

.26 


51.78 

45.58 

1.43 

1.19 


Per  cent,  of  gain 
in  whole  vote. 


29.3 


11.73 


8.75 


8.3 


11.58 


5.64 


13.4 


*  These  large  percentages  of  growth  are  misleading,  and  it  should  be  explained  that  they  are  due  to  the  restoration 
of  the  states  at  war  with  the  government  between  1861  and  1864,  inclusive, 
t  Slight  loss— something  less  than  three  one  hundredths  of  one  per  cent 
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Votes  3y  States. 


Aggregates  in  the  Various  States  from  1884  to  1900  Inclusive. 


18S4. 

188S. 

1S92. 

1S96. 

1900. 

Cleveland 

Blaine. 

Cleveland 

Harrison. 

Cleveland 

Harrison. 

Weaver. 

McKinley 

Bryan. 

Palmer. 

McKinley 

Bryan. 

Alabama  . 

9;h4.')  i 

39.591 

117.320 

57,197 

138,138 

9,197 

85,181 

54,737 

131,220 

0,462 

53,609 

90,368 

Arkansas  .... 

72  <)27 

50  893 

85  962 

5S  752 

87  834 

46,884 

71.831 

37.512 

110.103 

44,800* 

si,  142 

California  . 

S9.288 

102M10 

117.729 

124.S16 

1 17. 90S 

117,618 

25.226 

146,688 

144.766 

2.006 

164,755 

124.985 

Colorado  . 

27.723 

36.290 

37.610 

51.796 

38.620 

53.584 

26.271 

161.269 

1 

93.067 

122,733 

Connecticut  . 

fi7.199 

65.923 

74.920 

74.584 

82.395 

77,025 

806 

110,285 

56,740 

4,336 

102,572 

74.014 

Delaware . 

1(1,064 

12,951 

16.414 

12.973 

18,581 

IS,  083 

13 

20,452 

16,615 

966 

22,537 

18,865 

Florida  . 

31,766 

28,031 

39  561, 

26,659 

30.143 

4.843 

11,257 

31,958 

1.772 

7.604 

28.261 

Georgia  . 

94.667 

48,603 

100,449 

40,446 

129,361 

48.305 

42.937 

00,096 

94.072 

2,708 

34.028 

77,353 

Idaho  . 

8.599 

10.520 

6,324 

23.15*2 

27,198 

29,414 

Illinois . 

312.335 

337.474 

348.371 

370.475 

426.281 

399.288 

22.207 

607.130 

464,523 

0,390 

597.985 

503.061 

Indiana  . 

244,990 

238,463 

261,013 

263,361 

262.740 

255,615 

22,208 

323.754 

305,573 

2.145 

336,063 

309.5S1 

Iowa  . 

177.316 

197.089 

179,877 

211.958 

196,369 

219.795 

20,595 

289,293 

223.741 

4,516 

307,778 

209,266 

Kansas . 

90,132 

134,400 

102.745 

182.904 

157.237 

163.111 

159,541 

171.810 

1,209 

185,952 

162,695 

Kentucky . 

152.961 

118.122 

183,800 

155,134 

175.461 

135.441 

23,500 

218.171 

217,890 

5,114 

220,799 

234,902 

Louisiana  . 

62.540 

46.347 

85.026 

30.701 

87.922 

13.281 

13.282 

22,037 

77,175 

1.915 

13,928 

53.671 

Maine  . 

52.140 

72.209 

50,482 

73.734 

48.444 

62,931 

2,381 

80.461 

34.587 

1.860 

65,475 

36.822 

Maryland  . 

96.932 

85.699 

106.168 

99.986 

113,866 

92,736 

796 

136,978 

104,746 

2,507 

136,212 

122,271 

Massachusetts  .... 

122.481 

146.724 

151.855 

183,892 

176.813 

202,814 

3.210 

278.976 

105.711 

11.749 

238.866 

156.977 

Michigan . 

149,885 

192.669 

213.469 

236,387 

202.296 

222.708 

19.892 

293,582 

237.20S 

0,968 

316,269 

21 1.0S5 

Minnesota . 

70.144 

111,923 

104,385 

142,492 

100,920 

122.823 

29,313 

193,503 

139.735 

3.222 

190,461 

112,901 

Mississippi  ....t.. 

76.510 

43,509 

85,471 

30,096 

40,237 

1,406 

10,250 

5,123 

03.793 

1.071 

5.753 

51,706 

Missouri  . 

235,988 

202,929 

261,954 

236,253 

26S.39S 

220,918 

41.213 

304,940 

363,652 

2,355 

314.092 

351,922 

Montana  . 

1 7.581 

18.851 

7,334 

10,494 

42.537 

25.373 

37,140 

Nebraska  . 

54.391 

76,912 

80.552 

108,425 

24.943 

S7.227 

S3. 134 

103.064 

115,999 

2,797 

121.835 

113,613 

Nevada  . 

5,578 

7.193 

5  326 

7.238 

714 

2.811 

7,264 

1,938 

8,377 

3.849 

0.347 

New  Hampshire... 

39.183 

43.249 

43A56 

45,728 

42.081 

45,658 

292 

57.444 

21,650 

3.520 

54.803 

35.489 

New  Jersey  . 

127.798 

123.440 

151.508 

144.360 

171.042 

156,068 

969 

221,367 

133.675 

0,373 

221,707 

164.808 

New  York . 

563,134 

562,005 

635.965 

650.338 

654,868 

609,350 

16,429 

819,838 

551,369 

10,950 

821.992 

678.386 

North  Carolina.... 

142,032 

125,068 

147,902 

134,784 

132,951 

100.342 

44,736 

155.222 

174.488 

578 

132,997 

157.733 

17.519 

17.700 

26.335 

20,686 

35.891 

20  516 

Ohio  . 

308.280 

400.082 

396.455 

416.054 

404.115 

405,187 

14.850 

525.991 

477.497 

1,858 

543.918 

474.S82 

Oregon  . 

24.604 

26.860 

26.522 

33.291 

14.243 

35.002 

29,965 

48.779 

40,002 

977 

40,526 

33.385 

Pennsylvania . 

392.785 

473,804 

444.327 

523,585 

452.264 

516,011 

8.714 

728.300 

433.230 

10.921 

712,665 

424,232 

Rhode  Island . 

12.391 

19.030 

17,530 

21.969 

24.335 

26.972 

22S 

37,437 

14,459 

1.166 

34.784 

9.812 

South  Carolina.... 

69,980 

21,733 

65.825 

13,740 

54.692 

13.345 

2.407 

9.313 

58.801 

824 

3.580 

47.236 

Son tli  Dakota . 

9,081 

34,888 

26,544 

41.042 

41.225 

54.530 

39  544 

Tennessee  . 

133.258 

124,078 

158.779 

138,  OSS 

138,874 

100,331 

23.447 

148.773 

166,268 

1.951 

123,395 

145J49 

Texas  . . . . 

225.309 

93.141 

234.8S3 

88,280 

239.148 

SI  ,444 

99.  OSS 

107.520 

370,434 

5,046 

120, 4S3 

267.243 

Utah  . 

13.491 

64,607 

21 

47,089 

44  949 

Vermont . 

17.391 

39.514 

16,788 

45,192 

16.325 

37.992 

43 

50.991 

10,607 

1.329 

51.127 

10.179 

Virginia . 

145,497 

139.356 

151,977 

150.438 

163,977 

113.262 

12.275 

135,388 

154.985 

2.127 

115.687 

146,079 

Washington  . 

29.802 

36.460 

19,165 

39,153 

51.646 

1,668 

57.456 

44  833 

West  Virginia . 

67.317 

63.096 

78.916 

78.364 

84.467 

80.293 

4.166 

104,414 

92,927 

677 

119.79S 

98.803 

Wisconsin . 

146,459 

161,157 

155,232 

176,553 

177,335 

170.791 

9.909 

268,135 

165,523 

4,584 

265.866 

159,285 

8,454 

7,722 

110,072 

10,655 

14.482 

10,164 
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The  Essential  State, 

Tor  Fresident: 

Topular  Vote  in  Nelv  York  from  1884  to  1900  Inclusive. 


- - 

1  1884. 

!  1888. 

i  1892. 

1896. 

j  1900. 

- - 

(Cleveland 

1  Blaine. 

iCieveland.j  Harrison,  ||Cleveland.  Harrison. 

|McKime> . 

Bryan. 

iMcKinley. 

Bryan. 

Albany  . 

18,344 

17,698 

21.037 

19,362 

18,994 

18,398 

22,263 

i  17,818 

23,477 

18.747 

Allegany  . 

3,886 

6,668 

3,625 

7,067 

3,128 

5,678 

7,079 

3,895 

7,196 

3,623 

Broome  . 

5,780 

7,182 

6,447 

8,405 

6,040 

8,259 

10,630 

5,461 

10,383 

6,652 

Cattaraugus  . 

6,065 

7,463 

6,173 

8.586 

5,753 

7,973 

9,337 

6,088 

9,944 

6.225 

Cayuga  . 

6,041 

9,206 

6,380 

9,646 

5,999 

8,341 

10,024 

5,846 

10,327 

6,330 

Chautauqua  . 

5,861 

10,670 

6,178 

12,108 

6,397 

11,595 

14,325 

6,581 

15,320 

6,660 

Chemung  . 

4,719 

5,198 

6,037 

5,467 

4,661 

5,410 

7,026 

5,259 

6,920 

6,528 

Chenango  . 

4,409 

5,461 

4,640 

5,798 

4,273 

5,378 

6,338 

3.973 

6,359 

4,040 

Clinton  . 

5,149 

5,973 

4,724 

6,271 

4,773 

5,135 

6,005 

3,074 

6,322 

4.288 

Columbia  . 

5,854 

6,424 

6,037 

6,447 

5,868 

5,384 

6,654 

4,373 

6,482 

4,945 

Cortland  . 

2,774 

4,042 

3,163 

4,732 

2,907 

4,134 

4.939 

2,574 

4,897 

2,773 

Delaware  . 

4,956 

5,934 

5,332 

6,602 

4,706 

6,421 

7,790 

4,450 

7,631 

4.041 

Dutchess  . 

8,677 

9,701 

9,249 

10,265 

8,978 

9,376 

12,127 

6,634 

11,938 

7,687 

Erie  . 

24,759 

26,249 

29,543 

31,612 

32,431 

32,340 

45,6i2 

30,187 

44,779 

39.S37 

Essex . 

2,776 

4,551 

2,930 

5,043 

2.7J0 

4,636 

5,365 

1,760 

5,069 

1,992 

Franklin  . 

2,948 

4,638 

3,028 

5,757 

2,999 

5.948 

6,118 

2.490 

6,311 

2.663 

Fulton  . 

3,524 

4,617 

4,043 

5,254 

4,293 

5,368 

2,510 

1,471  1 

7,232 

3,676 

Genesee  . 

3,643 

4,631 

3,633 

4,952 

3,250 

4,289 

5,190 

3,004 

5,383 

3,268 

Greene  . 

4,152 

4,167 

4,494 

4,460 

3,771 

3,914 

4,540 

3,688 

4,389 

4,267 

Hamilton  . 

567 

521 

591 

638 

480 

454 

673 

515 

650 

511 

Herkimer  . 

5,328 

6,138 

5,611 

6,683 

5,526 

6,219 

8,096 

5,027 

8,105 

5,397 

Jefferson  . 

7,055 

9,029 

7,562 

9,861 

7,181 

9,856 

■  11,411 

6,644 

11,884 

6,770 

Kings  . 

69,243 

53,514 

82,507 

70,052 

100.160 

70,505 

109,135 

76,882 

109,985 

106,221 

Lewis  . 

3,777 

3,854 

3,807 

4,369 

3,369 

3,965 

4,466 

3,042 

4,312 

2.852 

Livingston  . 

4,038 

5,191 

4.067 

5,584 

3,672 

4.886 

5,461 

4,101 

5,608 

3,877 

Madison  . 

4,864 

6,608 

4,641 

7,199 

4,054 

6,533 

7,588 

3,580 

7,177 

3,674 

Monroe  _ •• . 

13,246 

18,326 

16,677 

21,650 

17,706 

21,327 

26,288 

17,158 

26,699 

19,612 

Montgomery  . 

5,413 

5,505 

6,365 

5,445 

5,727 

7,082 

4,759 

7  310 

5  198 

Nassau  . 

6  Q88 

New  York  . 

133,157 

90,093 

162,735 

106,922 

175,267 

98,967 

156,359 

135.624 

153!  033 

181,799 

Niagara  . . 

6,193 

5,875 

6,429 

6,886 

6,850 

6,663 

8,626 

6,441 

9,356 

7,733 

Oneida . 

13,820 

13,790 

14,276 

16,241 

13,552 

14,359 

18,855 

11,003 

19,213 

12,820 

Onondaga  . 

13,165 

16,892 

14,001 

20,144 

14,900 

19,008 

25,032 

13,695 

24,328 

14,695 

Ontario  . 

5,643 

6,3S2  - 

5,753 

6,957 

5,376 

6.319 

7,506 

5,485 

7,702 

5,649 

Orange  . 

9,840 

9,968 

10,852 

11,261 

10,421 

11,081 

14,086 

8,971 

14,138. 

10,180 

Orleans . 

2,907 

3,997 

3,214 

4.277 

3,065 

4,013 

4,6G4 

2,993 

4,667 

2,851 

Oswego  . 

7,434 

9,976 

7,429 

11,296 

6,729 

10,012 

11.411 

6.401 

11,165 

6,602 

Otsego  . . . 

7,307 

6,871 

6,972 

7,829 

6,408 

7,095 

8,161 

5.S20 

7,894 

6,140 

Putnam  . 

1,526 

2,103 

1,515 

2,098 

1,549 

1.846 

2,364 

1,027 

2,221 

1.346 

Queens  . 

10,367 

8,445 

12,683 

11,017 

15,195 

11,704 

18,694 

11,980 

12,341 

14,740 

Rensselaer  . 

13,414 

13,759 

15,410 

15,718 

14,879 

13,666 

17,221 

13,119 

17,087 

13,450 

Richmond  . 

5,134 

3,164 

5,764 

4,100 

6.122 

4.091 

0,170 

4,452 

6,047 

6,751 

Rockland  . 

3,697 

2,593 

3,939 

3,013 

3,789 

2,909 

4,336 

3,002 

4,189 

4,020 

St.  Lawrence  . 

6,035 

13.441 

6,509 

14,611 

6.156 

13.177 

15,287 

5,749 

15,293 

5,698 

Saratoga  . 

5,846 

8,190 

6,5  <  0 

8,594 

5,755 

7,383 

9,638 

4,987 

9,598 

5,913 

Schenectady  . . . 

2,977 

3,260 

3.328 

3,633 

4,081 

3,481 

4,903 

3,711 

6,775 

4,779 

Schoharie  . 

5,339 

3,472 

5,006 

3,696 

4,531 

3,236 

3,838 

4.203 

3,863 

4,317 

Schuyler  . 

2,039 

2,616 

1,975 

2,704 

1,486 

2,410  l 

2,692 

1,619 

2,601 

1,892 

Seneca  . 

3,627 

3,309 

3,705 

3,576 

3,199 

3,112 

3,853 

3,213 

3,785 

3,459 

Steuben  . 

9,060 

10,047 

9,154 

11,637 

8,307 

10,577 

12,858 

7,971 

12,417 

8,874 

Suffolk  . 

6,429 

5,876 

6,600 

7,167 

6,274 

7,001 

0,388 

3,872 

9,583 

5,701 

Sullivan  . 

3,607 

3.332 

3,757 

3,860 

3,567 

3,664 

4,589 

3.073 

4,399 

3,629 

Tioga  . 

3,379 

4,367 

3,609 

4,852 

2,923 

4,221 

4,849 

2,S26 

4,746 

3,036 

Tompkins  . 

3,992 

4,420 

3,909 

5,073 

3,404 

4,717 

5,342 

3.506 

5,410 

3,852 

Ulster  . 

9,870 

9,929 

10,487 

10,825 

9,809 

9,450 

11,100 

8,140 

11,340 

9,351 

Warren . 

2,793 

3,577 

2,883 

4,135 

2,655 

3,647 

4,685 

2,269 

4,826 

2,542 

Washington  . 

4,222 

7,337 

4,284 

8,023 

3,731 

0,794 

8,139 

3,239 

8,213 

3,356 

Wayne  . 

4,730 

6,843 

5,120 

7,850 

4.618 

6,848 

8,039 

4,254 

7,957 

4,475 

Westchester  . 

12,524 

11,286 

14,948 

13,799 

16,088 

13,456 

19,337 

11,752 

21,271 

16,426 

Wyoming  . 

3,189 

4.441 

3,106 

4,899 

2,948 

4,430 

4,967 

2,706 

5,030 

2,897 

Yates  . 

1,918 

3,191 

2,150 

3,410 

1,711 

3,014 

3,370 

2,086 

3,427 

2,196 

Totals  . 

563,048 

562,001 

635,965 

650,338 

654,868 

609,350 

819,838 

551,369 

821,992 

678,386 

562,001 

635,965 

609,350 

551,369 

678,386 

1,125,049 

1,286,303 

1,264,218  | 

1,371.207 

1,500,378 

Scattering  . 

41,954 

30,857 

54,610 

52,669 

80,753 

Whole  vote . 

1,167,003 

1,317,160 

1.318.S37 

1,423,876 

1,581,131 

Plurality  .... 

1,047 

14,373 

45,518 

212,992 

143,606 
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Tor  Qobernor: 


Nelv  York 


By  Counties 


in  Other  Than  Tresidential  Years  Since  1885. 


r 


1 

1885. 

1891.  | 

1894. 

1898.  II  1902.  __ 

Counties. 

Davenport] 
Rep.  | 

Hill, 

Dem. 

Fassett, 

Rep. 

Flower, 

Dem. 

Morton, 

Rep. 

Hill, 

Dem. 

Roosevelt, 

Rep. 

Van  Wyck, 
Dem. 

Odell, 

Rep. 

Coler, 

Dem. 

Albany  . 

15,950 

17,927  | 

15,371 

19,598 

19,173 

18,312 

19,307 

20,232 

22,950 

16,330 

Allegany  . 

5,978 

3,477 

5,320 

3,272 

5,810 

2,592 

6,129 

2,953 

6,010 

2,218 

Broome  . 

5,398 

5,017 

7,229 

5,750 

8,345 

5,093 

9,238 

5,627 

9,453 

5;728 

Cattaraugus  . 

6.476 

4,878 

6,091 

5,395 

7,951 

4,515 

8,335 

5,055 

8,546 

4,293  . 

Cayuga  . 

7,365 

5,315 

7,357 

5,802 

8,798 

5,366 

8,792 

5,568 

8,194 

5,266 

Chautauqua . 

8,741 

4,519 

9,704 

5,707 

12,227 

4,714 

12,014 

5,294 

13,313 

4,930 

Chemung  . 

4,450 

5,785 

5.036 

5,756 

5,446 

6.296 

5.906 

6.008 

6,223 

5,531 

Chenango  . 

4,904 

4,015 

4,610 

4,007 

5,444 

3,209 

5,779 

3,656 

5,558 

3,133 

Clinton  . 

4,985 

3,279 

4,426 

4,001 

5,166 

2,712 

4.824 

4,800 

6,313 

2,344 

Columbia  . 

5,686 

5,491 

5,107 

5,205 

5,662 

4,987 

5.446 

5.159 

5,609 

4,2i4 

Cortland  . 

3,751 

2,662  i 

3,084 

2,886 

4,272 

2,457 

4,200 

2,466 

4,390 

2.487 

Delaware  . 

5,590 

4,454  j 

5,498 

4.673 

6,518 

3,816 

6,515 

4,029 

6,447 

3,504 

Dutchess  . 

8,215 

8,014  i 

8,334 

8,409 

10,012 

8,109 

10,527 

7,939 

10,049 

<,413 

Erie  . 

23,906 

21,681  | 

27,596 

28,876 

38.479 

27,656 

34,199 

36,441 

36,353 

36,019 

Essex  . 

3,671 

2,013  | 

3,727 

2,439 

4,204 

1.753 

4,325 

2,273 

4,301 

1,618 

Franklin  . 

4,199 

2,478  | 

4,527 

2,640 

5,184 

2,332 

5,267 

2,474 

5.237 

2,110 

,  Fulton  . 

4,035 

3,245 

4,258 

3.876 

5,752 

3,593 

6.123 

3,918 

5,272 

3,281 

Genesee  . 

3,693 

3,014 

3,714 

2,981 

4.458 

2,379 

4,672 

2,716 

4,482 

2,653 

Greene  . 

4,127 

3,903 

3,178 

3,839 

3,953 

3,731 

4,063 

4,019 

4,042 

3,402 

Hamilton  . 

372 

348 

395 

444 

453 

395 

519 

571 

661 

748 

Herkimer  . 

5,998 

5,189 

5,638 

5,272 

6,500 

4,977 

6,705 

5,527 

6,396 

5,040 

Jefferson  . 

8,246 

6,525 

8,431 

8,093 

9,726 

6,420 

10.222 

6,631 

9,877 

5,887 

Kings . 

47,927 

57,406 

66,605 

82,685 

86.878 

70,956 

83,146 

101,526 

84,120 

110,634 

Lewis  . 

3,546 

3,146  | 

3,654 

3,545 

3,808 

2,748 

3,604 

2,892 

3,934 

2,934 

Livingston  . 

4,504 

3,552 

4,222 

3,676 

4,889 

3,255 

5,180 

3,351 

5,328 

3,544 

Madison  . 

6,026 

4,083 

5,560 

4.000 

6,436 

3,263 

6,141 

3.490 

5,957 

3,054 

Monroe  . 

13,936 

11,294 

18,653 

14,783 

22,848 

15,512 

20,748 

18,093 

21,995 

16,300 

Montgomery . 

4,833 

5,023 

4,934 

5,063 

6,105 

4,917 

6.296 

5,491 

6,080 

5,139 

Nassau  . 

. 

5,415 

4.153 

5,605 

4,630 

New  York  . 

75,364 

123,603 

86,565 

146.067 

124.008 

136,306 

112,806 

173,476 

106,131 

192,735 

Niagara . 

4,581 

4,825 

'  5,300 

5,976 

6,919 

5,254 

7,602 

7,074 

8,343 

7,699 

Oneida  . 

12,596 

11,693 

13,279 

13,012 

15,766 

12,339 

15.449 

14,077 

14,637 

14,341 

Onondaga  . 

15,247 

11,729 

16,529 

14,620 

18,560 

14,154 

19.785 

13.598 

21,455 

13,757  , 

Ontario . 

5,567 

4,811 

5,897 

5,257 

6,510 

4,590 

6,573 

4.781 

6,512 

4,414 

Orange  . 

8,767 

8,525 

9,813 

9,325 

12,076 

8,755 

11.911 

9.098 

12,327 

8,346 

Orleans . 

3,121 

2,495 

3,387 

2,969 

3,389 

2,459 

4,232 

2.821 

3.968 

2,497 

Oswego  . 

8,760 

5,925 

8,556 

6,481 

9.616 

5,867 

10,154 

6,340 

9,409 

6,211 

Otsego  . 

6,444 

6,516 

6.436 

6.090 

7,052 

5,610 

6.870 

5,800 

6.897 

5.090 

Putnam  . 

1,830 

1,313 

1,625 

1,611 

2.017 

1,337 

1,901 

1,651 

2,184 

1,263 

Queens  .  . . 

7,303 

8,983 

8,680 

11,543 

13,869 

11,583 

9,715 

13,049 

9,372 

16,532 

Rensselaer  . 

12,243 

13,330 

12,881 

14.590 

15.149 

13,740 

14,089 

14.693 

15,336 

12,598 

Richmond  . 

2,896 

4,272 

3,435 

5,039 

4.689 

4,834 

4,585 

6.783 

4,876 

7,231 

Rockland  . 

2,082 

2,618 

2,405 

3,191 

3,289 

3,060 

3.382 

3,374 

3,306 

3,853 

St.  Lawrence  . 

11,529 

5,295 

11,169 

6,081 

13,195 

5,404 

12.587 

4,989 

11,987 

4,515 

Saratoga  . 

6,793 

6,212 

6,585 

5.614 

8.161 

5.060 

8.176 

5,899 

7,670 

5,986 

Schenectady  . 

2,738 

2,977 

2,905 

3,408 

3,746 

3,374 

4.617 

4.041 

6,480 

5,594 

Schoharie . 

3,112 

4,499 

2,847 

4,384 

3.406 

3,938 

3,567 

4,310 

3,460 

3,845 

Schuyler  . 

2,126 

2,099 

2,123 

1,617 

2.377 

1,517 

'  2.343 

1,622 

2.334 

1,540 

Seneca  . 

2,914 

3,292 

2,685 

3,176 

3.206 

2,951 

3,450 

3.434 

3,557 

2,997 

Steuben  . 

9,543 

8,164 

9,457 

8,188 

10,875 

7,208 

10,639 

7,536 

9,595 

6,644 

Suffolk  . 

5,388 

5,019 

5,659 

5,211 

6,891 

4,438 

7,928 

5,442 

7,513 

6.258 

Sullivan  . 

3,286 

3,474 

3,099 

3,CS1 

3,674 

3,071 

3.900 

3.325 

3,969 

3,034 

Tioga . 

4,120 

3,683 

3,859 

3,084 

4.170 

2,601 

4.100 

2,926 

4,010 

2,428 

Tompkins  . 

4,362 

3,682 

4,330 

3,450 

4,651 

2,857 

4,516 

3,094 

4,880 

3,510 

Ulster  . 

8,801 

8.913 

7,530 

8.625 

9,950 

8,140 

10.678 

9,174 

9,705 

8,062 

Warren  . 

3,172 

2,455 

3,390 

2,588 

3,676 

2.185 

4,083 

2,950 

3,638 

2,730 

Washington  . 

6,517 

3,587 

6,332 

3,832 

7.299 

3,089 

7,117 

3,400 

6,314 

3,248 

Wayne  . 

5,703 

4,552 

6,192 

4,344 

6,998 

3,642 

6.919 

4,280 

6,768 

3,593 

Westchester . 

9,423 

10,900 

11,409 

13,240 

15,780 

13.109 

16,653 

15,010 

18,479 

16,754 

Wyoming . 

3,643 

2,490 

3,701 

2.729 

4,390 

2,330 

4,522 

2,794 

4,425 

2,121 

Yates . 

2,852 

1,821 

2,917 

1,977 

3,039 

1,434 

3,189 

1,785 

2,998 

1,572 

Totals  . 

490,331 

501,465 

534,956 

582,893 

673,818 

517,710 

661.715 

643,921 

665,150 

656,317 

490,331 

534,956 

517,710 

643.921 

656,347 

991.796 

1,117.849 

1,191,528 

1,305,636 

1,321.497 

Scattering  . 

32,997 

45,204 

77,644 

1 

42,243 

61,670 

•  ■  •  . 

Whole  vote . 

1,024,793 

1,163,053 

1.269,172 

1,347,879 

1,383,167 

-  - 

Plurality  .... 

11,134 

47,937 

156,108 

17.794 

8,803 

i 
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Votes  gf  7\[elp  York  City , 

-  -  . .  1  v'  -  r  ,  •  m  . 

\  "  }.4 

Tor  “President,  Qobernor  and  Tiayor, 
From  1897  to  1903  Inelusibe. 


1897 — Mayor. 

1 

1898: — Governor. 

.  .  1900 — President., 

Boroughs. 

Tracy,  R. 

Van  Wyck,  D. 

■ 

Low,  C.  U. 

1 

Van  Wyck,  D.  [ 

1 

Roosevelt, 

R.j 

McKinley,  R. 

Bryan,  D. 

Manhattan  and  Bronx. 

55,834 

1 43,000 

77,210 

|  173.470 

112.800 

| 

153,033 

181,799 

Brooklyn . 

37  011 

101  596 

1 4( ; 

1 09  9X5 

100  221 

Queens  . 

5.039 

9,275 

5,870 

is’ooo 

9.739 

1 

1 

12,341 

14^753 

Rlchuiord . 

2,779 

4,871 

2.79S 

6,723 

4,577 

1 

1 

0,047 

0,700 

101,803 

233,997 

151,510 

| 

j  294,821 

210.208 

281,400 

309,533 

233.997 

|  210,208 

1  . 

1 

309,533 

. 

151,540 

1 

1 

. 

487.400 

j  505.089 

1 

1 

590,939 

Scattering  . 

38,157 

. 

. 

_ 

17  533  • 

9.279 

| 

| 

Whole  vote . 

525,00  i 

.  1  . 

.  |  . 

I  522,022 

1 

1 

000,218 

Registration . . 

_  i 

j  . 

1 

I 

040,522 

Plurality  . 

82.457 

84.553 

1 

28,129 

. 

. 

Boroughs. 

1901— Mayor. 

'1902 — Governor. 

1903 — Mayor. 

Low,  F. 

Shepard,  D. 

Odell,  R. 

Goler,  D. 

Low,  R. 

McClellan,  D. 

Manhattan  and  Bronx . 

102.298 

150.031  | 

100,131 

192.735 

|  132,178 

188.081 

Brooklyn . 

114,545 

88.928  I 

84.120 

110.034 

|  101,251 

102,569 

Queens  . 

13.118 

13.079  | 

9,372 

16,332 

11.900 

17,074 

Richmond  . 

6,772 

0.009 

4,870 

7,231 

i 

6,698 

1 

0.447 

1 

290,733 

205,247 

204.499 

320.932 

j  252,087 

314,771 

265,247 

326,932 

. 

I 

|  314,771 

561,980 

531,431 

.  1 

|  506,858 

17,311 

20.309 

. 

i  '  25.992 

| 

if 

579.291 

557,800 

.  II  592.850 

014.134 

593,174 

. 

j  G20.5S1 

Plurality  . 

31.486 

122.433 

i  . 

62.G84 

i 

L 
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epublican  ‘National  Committee. 


OFFICERS: 


Chairman— GEORGE  B.  CORTELYOU, 

New 


Secretary— ELMER  DOVER. 

York.  Ohio. 

Sergt.-at-Arms— WILLIAM  F.  STONE, 

Maryland. 


Treasurer — CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS, 

New  York. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Eastern  Headquarters,  No.  i  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

CHARLES  F.  BROOKER . Connecticut.  N.  B.  SCOTT . West  Virginia.  FRANKLIN  MURPHY . New  Jersey. 

WILLIAM  L.  WARD . New  York.  CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS . New  York.  « 


Western  Headquarters,  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago. 

HARRY  S.  NEW . Indiana.  FRANK  0.  LOWDEN . .Illinois.  R.  B.  SCHNEIDER . 1  Nebraska. 

DAVID  W.  MULVANE . Kansas.  GEORGE  A.  KNIGHT . ...California.  ELMER  DOVER . Ohio. 


Alabama . CHARLES  H.  SCOTT. 

Arkansas . POWELL  CLAYTON. 

California . GEORGE  A.  KNIGHT. 

Colorado . A.  M.  STEVENSON. 

Connecticut . CHARLES  F.  BROOKER. 

Delaware . JOHN  EDWARD  ADDICKS. 

Florida . J.  N.  COOMBS. 

Georgia . JUDSON  W.  LYONS. 

Idaho . W.  B.  HEYBURN. 

Illinois . FRANK  O.  LOWDEN. 

Indiana . HARRY  S.  NEW. 

Iowa . ERNEST  E.  HART. 

Kansas . DAVID  W.  MULVANE. 

Kentucky . JOHN  W.  YERKES. 

Louisiana . 


MEMBERS  BY  STATES. 


Maine . JOHN  F.  HILL. 

Maryland . LOUIS  E.  McCOMAS. 

Massachusetts. .  W.  MURRAY  CRANE. 

Michigan . JOHN  W.  BLODGETT. 

Minnesota . FRANK  B.  KELLOGG. 

Mississippi . L  B.  MOSELEY. 

Missouri . THOU  ‘  0  J.  AKINS. 

Montana . JOHN  D.  WTAITE. 

Nebraska . CHARLES  H.  MORRILL. 

Nevada . PATRICK  L.  FLANIGAN. 

New  HampshireFRANK  S.  STREETER. 

New  Jersey . FRANKLIN  MURPHY. 

New  York . WILLIAM  L.  WARD. 


North  Carolina. E.  C.  DUNCAN. 

North  Dakota.. ALEXANDER  McKENZIE. 


Ohio. . MYRON  T.  HERRICK. 

Oregon..,.. . CHARLES  H.  CAREY. 


Pennsylvania. ..  BOIES  PENROSE. 

Rhode  Island...  CHARLES  R.  BRAYTON. 
South  Carolina.  JOHN  G.  CAPERS. 

South  Dakota. ..J.  M.  GREENE. 


Tennessee . WALTER  P.  BROWNLOW. 

Texas . CECIL  A.  LYON. 

Utah . C.  E.  LOOSE. 

Vermont . JAMES  W.  BROCK. 

Virginia . GEORGE  E.  BOWDEN. 

Washington . LEVI  ANKENY. 

West  Virginia.. N.  B.  SCOTT. 

Wisconsin . HENRY  C.  PAYNE. 

Wyoming.......  GEORGE  E.  PEXTON. 
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'Republican  State  Committee. 

Headquarters  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

OFFICERS: 

Chairman— BENJAMIN  B.  ODELL.  JR.  Secretary— REUBEN  L.  FOX.  Treasurer— LOUIS  STERN 

Chairman  Executive  Committee — WILLIAM  BARNES,  JR. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

WILLIAM  BARNES,  JR..  REUBEN  L.  FOX, 

Chairman.  Secretary. 

BENJAMIN  B.  ODELL.  Jr.,  WILLIAM  C.  WARREN.  LOU  F.  PAYN. 

GEORGE  W.  DUNN,  '  FRANCIS  HENDRICKS.  THOMAS  WHEELER. 

LOUIS  STERN.  MICHAEL  J.  DADY.  JOHN  F.  O’BRIEN. 

GEORGE  W.  ALDRIDGE.  JOHN  T.  MOTT.  WILLIAM  L.  WARD. 

CHARLES  H.  MURRAY.  EDWARD  LAUTERBACH. 


MEMBERS  BY  DISTRICTS. 


1 

LEANDER  B.  FABER, 

Jamaica. 

14 

JOHN  H.  GUNNER, 

Manhattan. 

27 

THOMAS  WHEELER, 

Utica. 

2 

ROBERT  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Brooklyn. 

15 

ABRAHAM  GRUBER, 

Manhattan. 

28 

JOHN  T.  MOTT. 

Oswego. 

3 

L.  M.  SWAZEY, 

Brooklyn. 

16 

FRANK  RAYMOND, 

Manhattan. 

29 

FRANCIS  HENDRICKS, 

Syracuse. 

4 

JACOB  A.  LIVINGSTON, 

Brooklyn. 

17 

SAMUEL  STRASBOURGER, 

Manhattan. 

30 

GEORGE  W.  DUNN, 

Binghamton. 

5 

F.  J.  H.  KRACKE, 

Brooklyn. 

IS 

WILLIAM  H.  TEN  EYCK, 

Manhattan, 

31 

•CHARLES  H.  BETTS. 

Lyons. 

6 

GEORGE  H.  ROBERTS, 

Brooklyn. 

19 

WILLIAM  L.  WARD 

Portchester. 

32 

GEORGE  W.  ALDRIDGE, 

Rochester. 

7 

MICHAEL  J.  DADY, 

Brooklyn. 

20 

BENJAMIN  B.  ODELL. 

Newburgh. 

33 

J.  B.  H.  MONGIN, 

Waterloo. 

8 

GEORGE  CROMWELL, 

Richmond. 

21 

LOU  F.  PAYN, 

Chatfiam. 

34 

JOHN  A.  MERRITT, 

Lockport. 

9 

CHARLES  H.  MURRAY, 

Manhattan. 

22 

CORNELIUS  V.  COLLINS. 

Troy. 

35 

JOHN  GRIMM,  Jr., 

Buffalo. 

10 

JAMES  F.  PEGNAM, 

Manhattan 

23 

WILLIAM  BARNES,  Jr., 

Albany. 

36 

WILLIAM  C.  WARREN, 

Buffalo. 

11 

WILLIAM  HALPIN, 

Manhattan. 

24 

REUBEN  L.  FOX, 

Oneonta. 

37 

GEORGE  H.  WITTER. 

Wellsville. 

12 

SMITH  PINE. 

Manhattan. 

25 

CYRUS  DUREY, 

Johnstown. 

Additional  Member— 

13 

EDWARD  LAUTERBACH, 

Manhattan. 

26 

JOTJV  V.  OBRIEN. 

West  Chazy. 

CHARLES  W.  ANDERSON 

Manhattan 

- - - - —  - - - 

Campaign 

Printing 

From  now  till  Election  we  will  make  a 
specialty  of  doing  quick  Campaign  Printing. 
Posters,  Cards,  Envelopes,  Circulars, 
Dodgers,  Hangers,  Folders,  or  anything 
you  may  need  for  advertising  purposes 
during  the  Campaign.  Reasonable  prices. 

Brooklyn  Ee^gle 

Job  Printing  Department 

Fifth  Floor,  Fagle  Building 
Telephone,  6200  Main 
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The  Most  Complete  Information  Bureau  System  in  the  World. 

Eagle  Building,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

26  East  23rd  St.,  Manhattan,  N.  Y. 

608  14th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

53  Rue  Cambon,  Paris,  France. 


Guides: 


Guide  to  New  York  City. 

Guide  to  Paris. 

Guide  to  Washington. 

Trolley  Exploring. 

Water  Exploring. 

Guide  to  Summer  and  Winter 
Resorts. 

Guide  to  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 


For  Sale  by  All  fletosdealerf. 


ART  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  EAGLE 


ART  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  BROOKLYN  EAGLE 


The  Eagle  Library 

A  Series  of  Publications  on  Topics  of  Contemporaneous  Interest 

tM'  & 


No.  1— The  Constitution  of  tlie  State  of 
New  York— out  of  print  but  contained 
in  the  Ka^le  Almanac  for  1805.  I*rice 
15  cents. 

No.  2 — Candidates  tor  Election  in  185)4 
(Illustrated.)  Price  5  cents. 

No.  5— Question  and  Answers,  185)5. 
(Out  of  print.) 

No.  4 — The  New  Tin  Hot  Law,  185)5.  (il¬ 
lustrated.)  Price  5  cents. 

No.  5 — Report  of  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  October,  181)5. 
(Illustrated.)  Price  5  cents. 

No.  0 — Candidates  for  Election  in  185)5 
(Illustrated.)  Price  5  cents. 

No.  7 — The  Raines  Excise  Law  and  the 
Greater  New  York  Bill.  (Out  of  print.) 

No.  8— The  “Purple  Rim”  and  Other 
Stories,  1890.  Price  5  cents. 

No.  1) — The  Presidential  Candidates, 
Party  Platforms,  Etc.,  185)0.  (Illus¬ 
trated.)  Price  5  cents. 

No.  1()— The  Preliminary  Draft  of  the 
Charter  of  Greater  New  York,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1890.  Price  It)  cents. 

No.  11 — Dr.  Storm*  Golden  Jubilee. 
December,  1890.  illustrated.)  Price  5 
cents. 

No.  12 — Proposed  Charter  of  Greater 
New  York.  (Out  of  print.) 

No.  13— Tlie  Charter  of  Greater  New 
York  and  Report  of  Commission  as  Sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Legislature.  (Out  of  print) 

No.  14— Amendments  to  Raines  Excise 
Law,  1897.  illustrated.)  (Out  of  print.) 

No.  15— New  Election  Districts  of 
Brooklyn,  1897.  Price  5  cents. 

No.  19— The  Charter  of  the  City  of 
New  York  as  Adopted  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  (Out  of  Print.) 

No.  17 — Dr.  Abbott’s  Lectures  on  the 
Bible.  (Qut  of  print.) 

No.  18— Question  anil  Answers,  185)7. 
(Illustrated.)  Price  5  cents. 

No.  19 — The  Charter  of  the  City  of  New 
York  as  Adopted  by  the  Legislature, 
May,  185)7.  Price  1()  cents. 

No.  120 — The  Bible — Discourses  by  Dr. 
Belirends.  (Out  of  Print.) 

No.  121 — The  Voter's  Guide.  (Illus¬ 
trated.  (Out  of  print.) 

No.  1212— Consolidation  Number,  Janu¬ 
ary,  1898.  (Illustrated.)  Price  25  cents. 

No.  23 — The  New  Primary  Law  anil 
Civil  Service  Rules  of  New  York  City, 
1898.  Price  5  cents. 

No.  24— Questions  and  Answers,  1898. 
(Ont  of  print.) 

No.  25— Life  With  the  Cubans.  (Illus¬ 
trated.)  Price  5  cents. 

No.  26— The  War  Revenue  Bill,  June, 
1898.  Price  5  cents. 

No.  27— The  Charter  of  New  York  City 
with  Amendments.  (Out  of  print.) 

No.  28 — The  Bankruptcy  Law  and  Elec¬ 
tion  Law,  July,  1898.  Price  5  cents. 

No.  29— New  York  State  Canal  Frauds, 
August,  185)8.  Price  5  cents. 

No.  30 — The  Political  Campaign  of 
1898  (Illustrated.)  Price  5  cents. 

No.  31 — The  Federal  Bankruptcy  Law 
of  1898, with  Tabulated  Index,  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Aub,  Referee  In  Bankruptcy  in 
New  York  City.  Cloth  cover,  small  size. 
Price  91.00. 

No.  32 — The  Civil  Service  Law  of  New' 
York  State;  the  Ford  Tax  Franchise 
Law  and  the  Alien  rn  anil  McCarren 
Teachers  Bills,  August,  1899.  Price  5 
cents. 

No.  32a— A  Complete  Review  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  (Illustrated.) 
January,  1899.  Price  5  cents. 


No.  33— Municipal  Ownership,  May, 
185)5).  (Illustrated.)  Price  5  cents. 

No.  34 — Spoopendyke  Sketches,  by 
Stanley  Huntley,  224  pages,  June.  185)5). 
Paper  cover,  price  25  cents;  Clofli 
cover,  50  cents. 

No.  35— The  Charter  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  With  Amendments  Passed  by  the 
Legislatures  of  185)8  and  185)5).  Price 
lO  cents. 

No.  30— The  Primary  and  Election 
Laws  as  Amended  by  the  Legislature 
of  185)5).  Price  10  cents. 

No.  37 — The  Building  Code  of  New 
York  City  Adopted  by  (lie  Municipal 
Assembly,  October  1(),  185)5).  Price  5 
cents. 

No.  38 — Father  Malone  Memorial.  (Il¬ 
lustrated.)  January,  1>)00.  Price  5  cents 

No.  519— Plymouth  Church  Annals.  (Il¬ 
lustrated.)  February  1900.  Price  5  cents 

No.  40 — Annual  Meeting  Suffolk  County 
Historical  Society.  (Illustrated.)  March 
15)00.  Price  5  cents. 

No.  41 — Workers  anil  the  Trust.  (Il¬ 
lustrated.)  By  Charles  31.  Skinner. 
May,  15)00.  Price  5  cents. 

No.  42 — The  Charter  of  the  City  of  New 
York  with  Amendments.  Passed  by  the 
Legislatures  of  185)8,  185)5)  anil  15)00. 

Price  10  cents. 

No.  43 — Building  Code  of  New  York 
City,  Adopted  by  Municipal  Assembly 
anil  Approved  by  Mayor,  July,  1900. 
Price  5  cents. 

No.  44 — Tlie  New  York  Primary  anil 
General  Election  Law  as  Amended  by 
the  Legislature  of  1903.  Price  25  cents. 

No.  45 — Sanitary  Code  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  Department  of  Health  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  September,  19(H). 
Priee  5  cents. 

No.  40 — Questions  anil  Answers.  15)00. 
Price  5  cents. 

No.  47 — Educational  Number,  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Educational  Institutions,  1900. 
(Illustrated.)  Price  *5  cents. 

No.  48— The  Political  Campaign  of  15)00 
with  Platform,  Letters  of  Accep¬ 
tance,  etc.  (Illustrated.)  Price  5  cents. 

No.  45)— The  Proposed  Charter  of 
Greater  New  York,  as  Prepared  by  the 
(  barter  Revision  Commission,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1900.  Price  10  cents. 

No.  50— The  American  Communes. 
Praetical  Socialism  la  the  United 
States.  (Illustrated.)  By  C.  M.  Skinner, 
February,  1901.  Priee  10  cents. 

No.  51— Christian  Science  Claims — Un¬ 
scientific  anil  Un-Ch  ristian.  (Illustrat¬ 
ed.)  Mnreh,  15)01.  Price  5  cents. 

No.  52 — Character  Sketches  of  Promi¬ 
nent  Americans.  (Illustrated.)  April, 
15)01.  Price  lO  cents. 

No.  53— Tenement  House  Law,  Chap¬ 
ter  334  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  for  1901.  Price  5  cents. 

No.  5-1 — Charter  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Adopted  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  of  1901.  Price,  25  cents. 
Cloth  50  cents. 

No.  55 — A  Guide  to  the  Pa n- American 
Exposition,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  15101.  (Illus¬ 
trated.) 

No.  56 — Summer  Resort  Directory, 
1901.  (Illustrated.)  Price  5  cents 

No.  57 — The  American  Soldier;  Studies 
in  Army  Life,  by  Charles  M.  Skinner, 
September,  15)01.  (Illustrated.)  Price 
If)  cents. 

No.  58 — Educational  Number.  List  of 
L  Vocational  Institutions,  Prepared  by 


Eagle  f nforinat ion  Bureau.  (Illustrat¬ 
ed.)  September,  1901.  Price  5  cents. 

No.  59— The  McKinley  Memorial*  (Il¬ 
lustrated.)  Price  10  cents.  Cloth  cover, 
50  cents. 

No.  (JO— Public  Officials  in  New  York 
State,  City  and  Kings  County,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1901.  Price  lO  cents. 

No.  01 — Prisons  of  the  Nation  anil 
Their  Inmates.  By  Charles  31.  Skinner. 
(Illustrated.)  Price  10  cents. 

No.  02 — The  Tenement  House  Law  and 
Building  Code  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Price  lO  cents. 

No.  03 — Excise  Law  of  New  York  State, 
ns  Amended  by  the  Legislature  of  1903. 
Price  15  cents. 

No.  04— The  Civil  Service  Law.  Price 
If)  cents. 

No.  05 — Trolley  Exploring.  (Illus¬ 
trated.)  Price  lO  cents. 

No.  00— Paris  Guide.  (Illustrated.) 
Price  15  cents.  • 

No.  07 — Summer  Resort  Guide,  1902. 
Price  5  cents. 

No.  08 — The  lulled  States  anil  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Priee  10  cents.  . 

No.  05)—  Water  Exploring.  Price  10 
cent  s. 

No.  to—  Municipal  Court  Practice. 

Price  lO  cents. 

No.  71  —  Educational  Number,  1902. 

Price  5  cents. 

No.  72 — Question  anil  Answers.  Price 
1()  cents. 

No.  73 — Tlie  Modern  Pulpit.  (Illus¬ 
trated.)  Price  1(i  cents. 

No.  74 — The  Beecher  Memorial.  (Il¬ 
lustrated.)  Price  lo  cents. 

No.  75 — .Municipal  Misrule.  Price  19 
cents. 

No.  70— New  York  City  Guide.  Price 
15  cents. 

No.  77 — Washington  Guide.  Price  15 
cents. 

No.  78— Summer  Resort  (ini lie  and 
Foreign  Hotel  List,  1903.  Price  19  cents 

No.  79— 31  oiler n  Religious  Thought. 
(Illustrated.)  Priee  1()  cents. 

No.  80— Pope  Leo  XIII.  (Illustrated.) 
Price  15  cents. 

No.  81 — Charter  of  the  City  of  New 
York  as  Amended  in  1893.  Price  50 
cents.  Cloth  edition.  $1.00. 

No*  82 — Rapid  Transit  Act  mill  (lie 
Franchise  Laws.  Price  25  cents. 

No.  83— Tax  Laws  Affecting  New  York 
City,  25  cents. 

No.  84 — Sportsman's  Book.  Priee  25 
cents. 

No.  85— Building  and  Health  Laws  of 
New  York  City.  Priee  25  cents.  Cloth 
edition  75  cents. 

No.  80 — Book  of  Pictures  anil  Stories 
for  Yonng  People.  Price  50  cents. 

No.  S7— Current  Religious  Thought. 
Price  15  cents. 

No.  88 — Educational  Number,  1903. 
Price  5  cents. 

No.  85) — Special  laws  Enacted  by  tlie 
State  of  New  York  Legislature  ih  tlie 
Session  of  15)03.  Price  lOc. 

No.  90— Civil  Service  Guide.  Price  15 
cents. 

No.  91— Eagle  Cartoons.  Price  25  cents 

No.  92 — Tlie  American  Pnlplt.  Price 
15  cents. 

No.  5)3— Guide  to  Paris  and  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Countries  of  Enrope.  Price  15 
cents. 

No.  5)4— Summer  Resort  Guide  and  Di¬ 
rectory.  Price  10  cents. 

No.  95 — The  Democratic  Handbook, 
15)04.  Price  15  cents. 

No.  5)0 — The  Republican  Handbook, 
1904.  Price  15  cents. 


Subscription  Price 


TO  EAGLE  LIBRARY 

(PUBLISHED  MONTHLY) 

FOR  ONE  YEAR, 


H. 


00 


THE  series  of  Guides  containing  important  information  for  all  readers  who 
are  desirous  of  seeing  the  attractions  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Washington 
and  Paris,  and  who  are  in  quest  of  the  best  way  of  reaching  them,  as 
published  in  the  form  of  convenient,  pocket-size  books,  may  be  had  at  the  Eagle 
Publication  Office,  and  at  any  of  the  Branch  Offices  in  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan. 
Copies  are  also  to  be  had  on  application  at  the  Washington  Bureau,  608  Fourteenth 
Street,  and  at  the  Eagle  Paris  Bureau,  53  Rue  Cambon. 

A  Guide  to  New  York  City 

Sights  'Worth  Seeing  In  and  About  the  Great  Metropolis : 
Excursions  and  Trolley  'Rides.  Trice .  15  Cents. 


Water  Exploring 


Little  and  “Big  Trips  by  Sea .  'Ri'der  and  Bay.  Coast  and 
EaKe.  "Price.  10  Cents. 


Trolley  Exploring 

In  JNetu  y orK.  JVetv  Jersey  and  JWetv  England.  Trolley 
Trips  to  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Price.  10  Cents. 

Guide  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 

Illustrated.  Complimentary. 

How  to  See  Washington 

A  Handbook.  * o  the  Rational  Capital.  Price.  15  Cents. 

A  Directory  of  Resorts  of  America 

With  a  European  Supplement .  Send  5  Cent  Stamp. 

A  Guide  to  Paris 

Price.  15  Cents. 

UPON  your  arrival  in  Paris,  France,  you  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the 
Eagle  Bureau  at  53  Rue  Cambon  and  register.  Your  name  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  cabled  to  the  home  office  and  be  published  in  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle.  You  will  be  welcomed  at  the  Bureau  at  all  times.  You  are  at  liberty  to 
make  the  place  your  headquarters  while  in  the  city,  and  to  have  your  letters  and 
telegrams  sent  in  care  of  the  office.  Copies  of  the  Eagle  and  papers  of  many  of 
the  principal  cities  of  America  are  on  file  there. 


J 


) 


ABSOLUTELY  FIRE-PROOF  I  *£5  «<£& 

THE 

EflGItE 
Warehouse 

AND 

Storage 
Company* 

28  TO  38  FULTON  STREET, 

TELEPHONE  No.  499  MAIN.  BOROUGH  OF  BROOKLYN. 

Household  Goods,  Merchandise,  etc.,  Carefully  Stored 

This  Warehouse  is  Centrally  Located  for  Down=town  New  York  Merchants. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  SILVER  VAULTS. 

CARPETS  CLEANED  AND  RE-LAID. 


GOODS  PACKED  AND  TRANSPORTED 

IN  COMPANY’S  OWN  VANS. 


r  —  ^ 

HedTviltorv 
Trust  Company 

191  Montague  Street 

Real  Estate  Exchange  Building 

TELEPHONE,  Nos.  2935,  2936  MAIN  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


Cecpited,  ------  $500,000 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits,  -  950,000 


Interest  11  lowed  on  'Balances 

Higher  rates  of  interest  allowed  on  Certificates  of  Deposit  payable  on 
demand  or  upon  specified  dates. 

This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  Court  and  Trust  Funds,  and  is 
authorized  to  act  as  Administrator,  Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian  for  Individuals 
and  Registrar  of  Corporate  Stocks  and  Bonds. 

The  Deposits  of  Individuals,  Firms,  Banks  and  Corporations  are  solicited. 

Wills  legally  prepared  and  safely  kept. 


SILAS  B.  DUTCHER,  President 

WILLIAM  BERRI,  Vice-President 

WALTER  C.  HUMSTONE,  2d  Vice-President 

GEORGE  HADDEN,  3d  Vice-President  and  Secretary 
ROBERT  S.  GIRLING,  Assistant  Secretary 


FREDERICK  T.  ALDRIDGE, 


